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rhis is the eleventh Annual Status 
Report on Minorities in Higher 
Edueation released by the Office of 
Minorities in Higher Education (OMHE) 
of the American Council on Education 
(ACE). This year's report provides an 
over\ie\v of the latest available racial 
and ethnic data on high school comple- 
tion rates, college participation and 
enrollment trends, and degrees con- 
ferred. As in past years, the major data 
sources for this report include the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census's Current 
Population Reports and the Higher 
Education General hifomiation and 
hitcgrated Postsccondary Education 
Data vSystem survey reports of the U.S. 
Department of Education's National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES). 

OMHE must note once again that 
U.S. Census Bureau data on high school 
completion and college participation 
rates for Asian Americans and American 
Indians are not available on an annual 
basis. Because of this lack of informa- 
tion, it is not possible to calculate high 
school completion and college partici- 
pation nites for these groups Qxnvy 
year. Again, we emphasize the need 
for such information and encourage the 
federal data collection systems to 
improve their annual efforts to nioiiitor 
the college-going patterns of all nicial 
and ethnic groups. In addition, it is just 
as important for state higher education 
coordinating boards and governing 
boards to ensure the annual collection 
and reporting of racial and ethnic col- 
lege enrollment and earned degree data 
by institution. 



This year's status report also 
includes a special focus on state enroll- 
ment trends for students of color, 
focusing primarily on the period from 
1980 to 1990. This section provides a 
detailed look at state trends for African 
.\mericans, Hispanics, Asian ^Vmericans, 
and American Indians at both tvvo and 
four-year institutions and in graduate 
and professional programs. In these 
categories, we have analyzed tlie per- 
centage changes in enrollment and 
changes in the proportion of ethnic 
minorities within total enrollment. For 
this section, tlie report relies heavily on 
1980 and 1990 population and enroll- 
ment data provided by the U.S. Census 
Bureau and the U.S. Department of 
Education's NOIS. 

In addition, the special focus also 
contains data gathered from eight 
states to assess some of the preliniinar>^ 
effects of the recession on minorit}^ 
enrollments. This section is based 
largely on inter\1ews with state-level 
personnel and data supplied by state 
higher education commissions and 
departments of education. We caution 
that our canvassing and analysis is 
designed to provide only a limited 
snapshot of certain trends within these 
states. Nonetheless, given ihe gravit)' 
of the budget problems in many areas 
of the nation, we consider this informa- 
tion important as policy makers debate 
the direction of higher education in the 
1990s. 
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High School 
Completion 

• The high school completion rates 
for whites, African Americans, and 
Hispanics all declined slightly in 1991, 
primarily due to lower rates among 
men. This trend widened the long- 
standing gender gap in all three groups, 
a gap tliat had showed signs of narrow- 
ing in 1990. Among both men and 
women, the decline was slightly 
greater for African Americans and 
Hispanics than for whites. 

• The gender gap in completion 
rates was most notable among 
Hispanics, where the rate for men 
dropped 6 percentage points to a 
record low of 47.8 percent in 1991. 
This is the lowest completion rate for 
Hispanic men since the Census Bureau 
first began collecting data on Hispanics 
in 1972. 

• The high school completion rate 
for Asian Americans is higher than the 
rate for whites and for the general V.S. 
population. However, the nite for 
American Indians is the lowest among 
the four major ethnic minority groups; 
American Indians complete high school 
at a rate 10 percentage points below 
the rest of the nation's 18-to-24-year-old 
population. 

College Participation 
and College 
Enrollment 

• Whites remain much more likely 
than African Americans or Hispanics 
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to participate in higher education, 
even though the white college-age 
population continues to decline. 
Hispanics reported a slight gain in 
participation during 1991, however, 
while /Vfrican Americans experienced a 
small decrease. As a result, the gap 
between participation of white high 
school graduates and -\frican American 
high school graduates has increased 4 
percentage points since 1990. 

• More Hispanic high school gradu- 
ates are participating in American high- 
er education, but the increase consists 
almost entirely of gains among 
Hispanic women. Among high school 
graduates ages 18 to 24, the number of 
Hispanic women attending college 
increased neariy 10 percent from 1990 
to 1991, reaching its highest level ever. 
By comparison, at least one indicator of 
college participation showed a record 
low among Hispanic men in 1991. 

• All four ethnic minority' groups 
showed small to moderate increases in 
college enrollment from 1990 to 1991. 
Most of these gains occurred at two- 
year institutions, which recorded a 
13.4 percent gain compared with a 5.9 
percent increase at four-year colleges 
and universities. 

• Men of color and women of color 
registered neariy equal gains during the 
1990-91 period. Ovenill, minority men 
recorded a 8.8 percent enrollment 
increase, while the rate for minority 
women increased by 9.4 percent. 
African American men, long underre|> 
resented in higher education, account- 
ed for an increase of 6.5 percent, for 

i-this period. 
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Degrees Conferred 

• As a group, students of color 
achieved small gains in the number of 
degrees awarded from academic }'ear 
1989 to academic year 1990. Overall, 
these gains ranged from 5 percent at 
the associate degree level to 9.5 per- 
cent at the first professional level; 
Women of color posted larger gains 
than men of color at ail four major 
degree levels. 

• African Americans showed their 
largest proportional gain in master's 
degrees from 1989 to 1990, while 
Hispanics posted their largest increase 
at the bachelor's degree level. Asian 
Americans continued to show small to 
moderate gains in all categories, 
though in several areas this growth was 
at somewhat lower levels than in the 
mid-1980s. For African Americans, 
Hispanics, and Asian Americans, the 
number of women earning degrees 
increased at a higher rate than tlie num- 
ber of men in most bachelor's and mas- 
ter's degree areas. 

• Minorities are continuing to 
return to education and the social sci- 
ences in larger nuwibers, a trend first 
documented in the 199 J Minority 
Status Report. From 1989 to 1990 at 
the bachelor's Icvei, a 10.2 percent 
increase in social sciences was the 
largest gain for minorities among the 
six major degree fields. At the master's 
level, social sciences again had the 
largest increase— 15.1 percent for 
minorities from 1989 to 1990. The 
gains for education, though more mod- 
est, provided further evidence that stu- 
dents of color are beginning to reverse 
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a lengthy decline and return to this 
important field in greater numbers. 

• At the same time, minorities were 
reporting much smaller growth in engi- 
neering in the late 1980s than earlier in 
the decade. Overall, students of color 
registered a slight (1.2 percent) gain in 
baccalaureate engineering degrees 
from 1989 to 1990 and a 2.1 percent 
decline at the master's level during the 
same period. These figures are in 
sharp contrast to the steady increases 
in engineering degrees during the early 
and mid-1980s. Growth in the number 
of business degrees continued at both 
the bachelor's and master's levels from 
1989 to 1990, but at a lower rate than 
the growth in education, social sci- 
ences, and other categories. 

• Asian Americans and American 
Indians achieved the greatest percent- 
age growth in the number of doctoral 
degrees awarded from 1990 to 199 K 
even though American Indians repre- ~ 
seated only a tiny fraction of all 
degrees conferred. African Americans 
registered only a small increase for the 
year, while Hispanics experienced a 
slight decline. 

ERLC 



Special Focus: State 
Enrollment Trends 
for Students of Color 



State Higher Education 
Enrollment Trends, 
1980 to 1990 

• In 1990, stiKieiits of coloi' made up a 
kuger sliarc of total enrollments at two and 
four-yearinstitutionsthanin 1980. But 
tiiese gaias gcnerall)' bgged ftir behind tlie 
actual population incitases for minorities 
during tlie 1980s. 

• Overall, more than 30 states 
reported larger increases in total enroll- 
ment at the rsvo-year level than at the 
four-year level from 1980 to 1990. In 
more than half the states, African 
Americans, Hispanics, and American 
Indians also experienced larger gains at 
the two-year level than at the four-year 
level. From these data, it is clear that 
educators still need to improve articula- 
tion efforts between two and four-year 
institutions, so that gains at twoyear 
colleges prornote progress at baccalau- 
reate institutions. 



• vStates generally enrolled more • 
minorities in 1990 dian in 1980, but in 
most cases total enrollments in higher 
education also increased. As a result, 
few states showed significant gains in 
the actual proportion of African 
Ajnericans, Hispanics, and American 
Indians among the total student popula- 
tion. In most states, these ethnic 
minorities remain far underrep resented 
compared with their share of the 
state's citizenry. 

• Twenty-one states doubled their 
two and four-year enrollments of Asian 
Americans during the 1980s while at 
the same time doubling their Asian 
American population during the 
decade. By comparison, African 
Americans, Hispanics, and American 
Indians recorded slower enrollment 
and population growth. 

State Trends in 
Graduate and 
Professional School 
Enrollments, 
1980 to 1990 

• Nationally, graduate schools 
recorded more frequent gains than pro 



fcssional schools in state enrollments 
from 1980 to 1990. Among all the 
states, only two showed declines in 
graduate enrollment, while 29 states 
cited losses at professional institutions. 

• Thirt>'-onc states cited progress 
among African Americans in both gnul- 
uate and professional enrollments, 
including eight that doubled ihcir 
enrollments. Yet the actual number of 
students remained abysmally low; four 
states had ten or fewer African 
Americans enrolled at the graduate 
level, while 12 states had as few at the 
professional level. 

• Hispanic and Asian American 
enrollment in post-baccalaureate pro- 
gnuiis rose considerably during the 
19H0S. Among Hispanics, four states 
failed to show gains at both levels and 
14 states doubled their graduate and 
professional enrollments. Thirty stat-. s 
doubled Asian American enrollments at 
both levels and some showed threefold 
and fourfold gains. vSiniilar to the gains 
among other ethnic minorities, the 
improvement among Asian /Vjnericans 
was greater at the professional level 
than at the graduate level. 

• American hidians showc.'d large 
percentage gains but few numerical 
gains from 1980 to 1990. Although 27 
states reported progress at both the 
graduate and professional levels, the 
numbers remained very small. For 
example, 24 states had ten or fewer 
American Indians enrolled at their pro- 
fessional institutions in 1990. 

Recent State Enrollment 
and Financing Trends, 
1990 to 1992 

• Nationally, students of color made 
enrollment gains in American higher 
education during the late 1980s. But 
recent state budget shortfalls have cre- 
ated a variet}' of different issues and 
challenges in many regions of the coun- 
try that may affect student enrollments 
during the 1990s. 

• In 1990 and 1991, many states, 
including those with large numbers of 
ethnic minorities, continued to report 
limited progress in minority enrollment 
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despite state budget prol^lems. 
However, more recent state budget 
cuts have further reduced fimding for 
higher education, forcing many institu- 
tions to raise fees and more students to 
seek financial aid, often in the form of 
loans. 

• Preliminary 1992 data indicate 
(hat several key states experienced 
enrollment declines that coincided 
with major tuition increases in those 
states. Other surveys have reported 
similar findings. In a separate 
December 1992 ACE ^;u^vey, seven of 
19 states reported lower total enroll- 
ments for fall 1992 than for fall 1991. 
Of these seven, five pr-^vidcd less 
money for higher education this fall 
than two years ago, and a sixth provid- 
ed the same level of funding. 

• A number of states with higher 
minority enrollments during the reces- 
sion also have increased support for 
financial aid to offset rising college 
costs. Many of these states have pro- 
vided more support for financial aid 
while at the same time reducing sup- 
port for public colleges and universities 
because of budget constraints. 

• vStates continue to confront a vari- 
et)' of problems in enrolling more 
niinorit)' students. In Pennsylvania, 
African American lawmakers complain 
about the lack of enrollment progress 
at the state's colleges and universities. 
In California, students, administrators, 
and others woit)' about potential long- 
term damage for all ethnic minorities 
because of the state's budget troubles. 

• More states are beginning to study 
or impose enrollment "management" 
practices to control the growth of pub- 
lic higher education institutions. 
Although it is possible to administer 
such programs in a way that continues 
to promote minority access, little 
research is available on the effects of 
these programs on students of color. 
We urge both states and the higher 
education community to undertake this 
research and to closely monitor enroll- 
ment management practices so that 
such policies, when necessar>', do not 
reduce access or jeopardize efforts to 
increase minority^ enrollment. 
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Jrligh School 
Completion Rates 



rl'ii.s section analyzes ihc most 
recent high school completion 
(HSC]) rates for white, African 
American, and Hispanic 18-to-24-)'car- 
olds nationwide, based on the Census 
Bureau's 1 99 1 (Uirrcnt Population 
SuiTcy (C^PS). These data inckide stu- 
dents who earned either a high school 
diploma or an equivalency such as a 
(ieneral Ikjuivalency Diploma (CHiD). 
The CPS data do not produce year-to- 
year HSC ra<es for y\merican Indians or 
Asian Americans because the sur\'ey 
sample is too small to provide reliable 
estimates. This report will use other 
(Census information to describe 
changes in these groups. 

The 1991 CPS shows a slight 
decrease in high school completion 
rates for whites, African Americans, 
and Hispanics compared with 1990 fig- 
ures (Table I). vVmong all three 
groups, this trend was due primarily to 
lower completion rates among men 
('1 able 2). This decline also served to 
widen the gender gap in all three 
groups, a gap that had showed some 
signs of narrowing in the completion 
rates for 1990. 

For African Americans, 7S. 1 percent 
of 18-to-24-year-()Ids completed high 
school as of 1991. down near!)' 2 per- 
centage points from the previous year. 
Since 1970, the HSC nite for Afncan 
Americans has increased by more than 
15 percentage points, although it has 
stagnated since the mid-1980s. 



Wliites iiad a completion rate of 
81.7 percent in 1991, slightly lower 
than their rate of 82. S percent in 1990. 
Since 1970 the rate for whites has 
remaMied between 81 percent and 83 
percent while African Americans have 
slowly closed the gap between the two 
nices. 

hi 1991, the HSC rate for Hispanics 
declined to S2.1 percent, a drop of 
more than 2 percent from the previous 
)'ear. This decline is entirely due to a 
sizable decline among Hispanic men, 
which overshadowed a small increase 
in the rate for Hispanic women. 
Overall, the IKSC rate for Hispanics 
remains the lowest of the three groups. 
Although Hispanics have not sustained 



long-term improvement in their HSC 
rates during the mid-I9H0s, the data 
show some improvement. With the 
most recent decline, the 1991 coniple- 
tior rate is the lowest registered since 
1972, when these data were first 
reported for Hispanics. It also is more 
than 10 points down from the high 
mark of 62.9 percent reached in 198S. 

A Wider Gender Gap 

Since the I97()s, women have complet- 
ed high school at higher rates than men 
in all groups, particularl)' African 
Americans and Hispanics. This gap 
ranged from 6 percent to 10 percent 
for African Americans and from 4 per- 
cent to 9 percent for Hispanics through- 
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out much of the 198()s. In 1990, iiow- 
ever, these gaps narrowed siightl)' as 
men repotted increases while the rates 
for women remained the same, liut in 
1991> the gender gap widened among 
all three groups (Table 2). 

The US(i rate for African AnK rican 
men decreased from 7S.9 perceiu in 
1990 U) 71.8 percent in 1991 . At the 
same time, the rate for African 
American women remained steady at 
77.8 percent. The resulting gap of 6 
percent is 4 percentage points larger 
than in 1990 and more reflective of tiic 
disparities evident during the 198()s, It 
should be noted, however, that statisti- 
cal data from CPS may var>' from year 
to year. Figures cited here are national 
aggregates, and actual rales for urban 
and rural areas are lower for some 
groups. 

The gender gap was most notable 
among Ilispanics, where tiie comple- 
tion rate for men declined a si/able 6 
percentage points, from 53. 7 percent 
in 1990 to 47.8 percent in 1991. 
Among men, 199 I s rate was the low- 
est on record since the (iensus liureau 
began Cwlle;*ting these data for 
Ilispanics ! i 1972. In addition, it is 
only the second lime since 1972 that 
the completion rate among men fell 
below SO percent of the 1 8-to-24-year- 
old Hispanic population. 

While men also experienced a slight 
decline in HSC, from 81.1 percent in 
1990 to 79.3 percent in 1991 . The rate 
for white females remained constant at 
nearly 84 percent. Nationwide, the 
Census data showed a completion rate 
of 78.9 percent for all 18-to-24-year-old 
men in 1991, down slightly from 80.6 
percent in 1990. Among women, the 
completion rate was basically 
unchanged at 82.9 percent. 



Figure 2 
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High School 
Completion for Asian 
Americans and 
American Indians 

For American Indians, this report will 
use inlbrmation Iroin the 1990 decenni- 
al census, a one-time snapshot of edu- 
cational attainment among citizens age 
25 and over, h'or Asian \niericans, the 
report will cite a 1991 Census lUireau 
analysis of education and earnings of 
the Asian and Pacific Islander popula- 
tion. In both of these reports, the IISC 
data are not directly comparable to the 
above-mentioned rates for whites, 
African Americans, and Ilispanics 
because of the different age groups. 

In 1990. the Census reported that 
6S.5 percent of /Vnierican Indians and 
Alaskan Natives age 25 and over had 
completed four or more )'ears of high 
school. I By comparison, the rate for 
the entire United States w^as 75.2 per- 
cent. The decennial data indicate a 
moderate gain for American Indians 
since 1980, when the HSC rate was 56 
percent. 



The 1990 data for American Indians 
and Native Alaskans show some Huciu- 
aiions on a regional basis. Noiihcasi 
and Midwest regions generally posted 
an use rate of C>6 percent to (>H per- 
cent, while states in the Pacific region 
had the highest rate at percent. lU 
comparison. Mountain states had the 
lowest regional HSC rate for American 
Indians at 59 percent. States in this 
region included New Mexico and 
Arizona, which rank among tlie top 
five Census stales in A nerican Indian 
population. New Mexico and Arizona 
had completion rates of 58 percent and 
52 percent. respecti\ el) . based on 
these data. 

The 1991 Census anah sis of the 
Asian American and Pacific Islander 
population showed a much higher 
completion rate of 82 percent among 
those age 25 and over. - This figure also 
slightly exceeded the 80 percent ccnn- 
pletion rate for whites and the "8. 4 
percent rate among the general popula- 
tion, the report sa\ s. The HSC rate for 
Asian Americans was even higher— 82 
percent— in \X estern states, where 
Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders 
arc most concentrated. 
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(Allege 

Participation 
Rates 



College paiticipation raitcs ^rrovide 
important data for evaluating the 
aceess of minorities to higher educa- 
tion. Unlike enrollment figures, which 
provide a snapshot of college atten- 
dance for a particular period of time, 
participation rates track both the cur- 
rent enrollment and the recent postsec- 
ondan' attendance patterns of a given 
age group, particularly youth ages 18 to 
24. 

Participation rates are avaihiblc in 
three forms: the percentage of all 18- 
to-24-year-okls enrolled in college; the 
percentage of high school graduates 
ages 18 to 24 enrolled in college; and 
the percentage of graduates ages 1 4 to 
24 who either arc enrolled in college or 
have completed one or more years of 
their education. This last categoiy also 
is referred to as the "ever-cnrolled-in- 
college" rate. 

This section is based primarily on 
college participation infom lion 
reported in the Census Bureau's CPS, 
But CPS data should be viewed with 
caution, because they usually provide 
only a general outline of participation 
rates.-^ This section will focus mainly 
on the ''ever-enrolled-in-college" rate as 
well as the percentage of all 18-to-24- 
year-olds enrolled in college. 

Nationwide, the CPS data indicated 
a notable decrease in the number of 
college-age youth in America during 
the past decade. From 1981 to 1991, 
the total population of 18-to-24-year- 
olds declined by 15 percent, a loss due 
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primarily to an 18 percent decline 
among whites. For example, the 18-to- 
24-year-old white population was at its 
lowest level since 1970. African 
/Vmericans also experienced a college- 
age population decrease of 7 percent 
from 1981 to 1991, while the number 
of Hispanics in this age group 
increased by 40 percent (Table 1). 

Despite these findings, however, 
whites are much more likely than 
African Americans or Hispanics to par- 
ticipate in higher education. For 1991, 
34. 1 percent of all white 18-to-2 4-year- 
olds v/ere enrolled in college, com- 
pared with 23.6 percent of African 
Americans and 18 percent of all 
Hispanics. For whites and Hispanics, 
the 1991 participation figures repre- 
sented a slight gain from the previous 
year, while African Americans showed 
a 1.8 percent decline from 1990. 

African Americans 

African Americans have rcali/.ed some 
improvement in college participation 
since 1985, yet they have failed to 
reduce the sizable gap between their 
rates and the rates for whites. In 1991, 
31.5 percent of 18-to-24-year-old 
African American high school gradu- 
ates were enrolled in college, up from 
26. 1 percent in 1985 (Table 1). But the 
rate among white high school gradu- 
ates increased by more than 7 percent- 
age points to 41.7 percent during this 
same period. The gap between partici- 
pation rates for whites and yVfrican 
Americans also increased from 6 per- 
cent in 1990 to 10 percent in 1991. 



If we look at statistics by gender, 
African American women experienced 
a slight decline from 1990 to 1991 in 
the participation rates of high school 
graduates in college. Nonetheless, the 
1991 rate of 30.9 percent reflects a 6 
percent gain for African American 
women since 1985. By comparison, 
however, the participation rate for 
white female high school graduates 
increased more than 3 percent to 42.1 
percent in 1991 and has increased by 9 
percent since 1985, thus widening the 
gap betsveen the two groups. 

During the 1 98()s, African American 
female graduates showed more 
progress in participation than /Nfrican 
/Vjnerican male graduates. Yet thus far, 
the 1990s show a reversal in this trend. 
In 1991, 32.2 percent of /Vfrican 
American male high school graduates 
enrolled in college, compared with the 
30.9 percent figure for females. ..^ 

African Americans also trailed 
whites in the "ever-enrolled-in-college" 
rate, the percent of 1 4-to-24-year-oId 
high school graduates who are current- 
ly enrolled or who have finished at 
least one year of postsecondan^ study. 
The rate for African Americans 
declined from 48 percent in 1990 to 
46.1 percent in 1991. By comparison, 
whites registered an increase from 60. 1 
percent in 1990 to 62.3 percent in 
1991. Since 1988, the "ever-enrolled" 
rale has stagnated for African 
Americans while the rate for whites has 
grown by about 4 percent. 
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By gender, the 1991 statistics show 
declines of 2.1 percent in the "ever- 
enrolled" rate for African Anierican 
women and a 1 .6 percent drop for 
African American men. Nonetheless, in 
keeping with the trends evident in 

1990, African American men had a 
slightly higher "ever-enrolled'" partici- 
pation rate of 47.3 percent. By com- 
parison, the rate for African American 
women was 45.2 percent. 

The gap between white and African 
American women in the "ever- 
enrolled" rate also increased from 14.1 
percent in 1990 to 19.3 percent in 

1991, primarily because of a gain 
among whites. Since 1985, the "ever- 
enrolled" rate for white females has 
increased by 9 percentage points, com- 
pared to a 1 percentage point gain for 
African American females. White men 
also registered a small 1 percent 
increase in the "ever-enrolled'' rate for 
1991. The "ever-enrolled" rate for 
white men was 59.9 percent in 1991 , 
compared with 47.3 percent for 
African American men. This gap large- 
ly has remained in the 10 percent to 12 
percent range since 1985. 



ing in both high school graduates and 
those who fail to earn a high school 
diploma. Overall, the total Hispanic 
population ages 18 to 24 had a college 
participation rate of only 18 percent in 
1991, well below those for whites and 
African Americans. This low figure can 
be traced to the abysmally low HSC 
rates among Hispanics; as mentioned 
eariier, the data show that just over half 
of the Hispanic 1 8-to-24-year-<)ld popu- 
lation had earned a high school diplo- 
ma in 1991. Tliis HSC rate trails the 
rates for whites and African Americans 
by more than 20 percentage points. 

Among Hispanics who do graduate 
from high school, however, the data 
show somewhat more positive find- 
ings. In 1991,34.4 percent of all 
Hispanic 18-to-24-yearK)ld high school 
graduates enrolled in college, an 
increiise of 5.4 percent from 19SK) 
a able 1). 'Hie 1991 rate is the highest 
for Hispanics since the mid-1970s and 
is nearly 3 percentage points higher 
than the 1991 rate for African 
Americans. Nearly all of these gains, 
however, occurred among Hispanic 
women. 



Hispanics 

Despite minor progress in 1991 , 
Hispanics continue to record low col- 
lege participation rates among the 18- 
to-24-yearold population when factor- 
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Among higii school graduates, 39.1 
percent of Hispanic women ages 18 to 
24 enrolled in college, up nearly 10 
percent from 1990 and the highest 
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level ever recorded in this categon' 
since Census began collecting data on 
Hispanics in 1972. As noted earlier in 
this document, CPS data should be 
evaluated with caution " ;ecause they 
provide only a general outline of partic- 
ipation rates. 

By comparison, the rate for Hispanic 
men was 29.3 percent, reflecting only a 
slight upward change from the previ- 
ous year. It is the second consecutive 
increase for Hispanic men, although 
their 1991 participation rate is still 
below the 30.3 percent registered in 
1986. The rate for white men in this 
categor)' is 41.9 percent, and for 
African American men is 32.2 percent. 

Hispanics also showed an increase 
in the "ever-enrolled" rate for 1991> 
again largely because of an increase 
among women. Overall, the rate for 
Hispanics was 47.6 percent, up nearly 
3 percent from 1990. It was only the 
second time since 1 985 that Hispanics 
had a higher "ever-enrolled" rate than 
African Americans, though both trailed 
the 62.3 percent rate among whites for 
the year. 

An anah'sis by gender shows that 
the "ever-enrolled" rate varied widciy 
for Hispanics. Hispanic women record- 
ed a sizable gain of 9 percentage points 
to 52.4 percent in 1991, making it the 
highest level since the (Census began 
collecting these data for Hispanics in 
1972. But Hispanic men experienced a 
decline of 4 percentage points to 42.2 
percent, which represents the lowest 
participation nite on record. Overall, 
Hispanic men trailed African American 
men by 5 percent and white men by 17 
percent. Again, we add a word of cau- 
tion about }'ear-t()-}-ear changes in CPS 
data and look forward to evaluating 
longer-term trends in this categorv' next 
year. 



Gollege 
Enrollment 
Trends 



/n contrast to college participation 
rates, tlie actual enrollments of 
minority students in higiier education 
increased steadily tlirougliout the 
198()s. I'iiis trend of moderate growth 
has continued into the 199()s as stu- 
dents of color showed a 9. 1 percent 
enrollment gain from 1990 to 1991, 
including a 13-4 percent gain for 
minorities at rwo-)'ear institutions and a 
5.9 percent gain at four-year institu- 
tions (Table 4). These data are provid- 
ed by NC:F:S and form the bases for the 
findings contained in this section of the 
report. NCliS bases its data on the 
Higher Education CJeneral Information 
Sur\'ey and the Integrated Postsec- 
ondan' Education Data System fall 
enrollment sur\ eys. ♦ Information on 
historically black colleges and universi- 
ties (HBc:Us) is taken from the National 
Association for Equal Opportunit)' 
Research Institute. 

All four ethnic minority' groups 
helped aciiicve the enrollment increase 
from 1990 to 1991, as each showed 
gains of ^.1 percent to 1 1.2 percent. 
Overall, enrollment of men of color 
increased 8.8 percent for the 1990-91 
period, compared with a 9.4 percent 
increase for women of color (Tabic 5). 
Nonetheless, much of this progress 
occurred at rwo-year rather than four- 
year institutions. Students of color 
achieved a 13.4 percent gain at nvo- 
year colleges compared with a smaller 
5.9 percent increase at four-year institu- 
tions (Table 4). 

Among all .students, the nation posted 
a g»iin of 3.9 percent in total enrollment 
from 1990 to 1991. Again, two-year col- 



leges showed the greatest gain — "".9 
percent — compared w'lih a 1.5 percent 
increase at four-year institutions. In 
addition, the 9.1 percent increase 
among students of color suq")assed tlie 
2.5 percent gain reported among 
whites. Similar to the trend for minori- 
ties, white students achieved their 
greatest gain (6.2 percent) at two-year 
colleges. By comparison, their enroll- 
ments at four-year institutions in 1991 
showed only a slight gain from 1990. 

In other categories, women 
achieved a 4.3 percent total enrollment 
gain from 1990 to 1991, which was 
slightly ahead of the 3-5 percent 
increase recorded by men (Table 5). 



Undergraduate enrollment also rose at 
a slightly faster rate than graduate and 
professional education from 1990 to 
1991 (Table 6), although all three cate- 
gories showed small gains. 

African Americans 

African Americans recorded a 7. 1 per- 
cent gain in total enrollment in higher 
education from 1990 to 1991, building 
on the moderate increases achieved 
during the late 1980s (Table 4). 
/Vfrican American men played a major 
role in this increase, as their 6.5 per- 
cent gain was nearly equal to the "^.3 
percent gain recorded b\' women 
(Table 5). In 1991, 517,000 African 



Figure 3 

African Americans in the Education Pipeline, 1990 
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American men enrolled in higher edu- 
cation, lopping the previous high of 
485»()00in 1990. Overall, the increase 
among men since 1988 has dramatical- 
ly reversed a trend of lower enroll- 
ments evident in the early to mid- 
1980s. 

As a group, African Americans also 
experienced their largest gains at t^vo- 
year rather than four-year institutions 
from 1990 to 1991. The 10.3 percent 
gain at two-year institutions was more 
than double the 4.8 percent recorded 
at four-year colleges and universities 
(Table 4). This finding was in direct 
contrast to the trend from 1988 to 
1990, when African Americans made 
the largest gains at four-year colleges. 
With African Americans relying more 
on two-year institutions from 1 990 to 
199K it is not surprising that they 
recorded larger gains at public institu- 
tions than at independent colleges dur- 
ing this period (Table 5), 

AlVican Atiiericans achie\'ed increas- 
es of 6 percent to 7.1 percent at under- 
gnidnate, graduate, and professional 
institutions from 1990 to 1991 (Table 
6). However, the 7.1 percent increase 
at the undergraduate level and the 6 
percent gain at graduate institutions 
were the lowest recorded among the 
four ethnic minorit}* groups. The 6.3 
percent gain in professional enroll- 
ments trailed the rate of increase for 
Asian Americans but surpassed the 
largely unchanged rates for liispanics 
and American Indians. 

African /Vmericans also recorded a 
3. 1 percent gain in enrollments at 
HBCUsfrom 1990 to 1991 (Tabled). 
Yet this figure trailed the 7.8 percent 
gain achieved by African Americans at 
non-HB(>lls during the period. These 
data indicate a slowing in the trend of 
the mid- to late 1980s, when African 
Americans showed more than twice as 
much growth at HBCUs than at other 
colleges.^ The 1991 Mwon'ty Status 
Report provided the first glimpse of 
this change, when data showed that 
the rate of increase for African 



Americans was nearly identical at 
HBCUs and non-HBCUs from 1988 to 
1990. 

Men and women both experienced 
slight gains in enrollment at HBOUs 
from 1990 to 1991. For men, the 3.8 
percent increase for 1990-1991 includ- 
ed a 5.4 percent gain at public HBCUs, 
while enrollments at independent 
HBCXls remained largely unchanged 
(Table 8). Overall, women posted a 2.6 
percent gain at HBCUs from 1990 to 
1991 , as enrollments at public HBCUs 
increased 4.5 i:)ercent, but showed a 
1.7 percent decline at independent 
HBCUs. In 1991 HBCUs enrolled 16 
percent of all African American college 
students, down slightly from nearly 17 
percent in 1990.^' 

Hispanics 

Despite unprecedented population 
gromh during the 1980s, Hispanics 
have recorded only mixed gains in 
American education. As documented 
eariier in this report, their high school 
graduation rates remain low; yet those 
who complete high school have 
enrolled in college in steadily higher 
numbers. From 1990 to 1991, 
Hispanics continued this college enroll- 
ment trend, as they recorded a lO."' 
percent gain in total enrollment during 
the period (Table 4). Hispanic men / 
and women experienced nearly identi- 
cal gains of 10.5 percent and 1 1 per- 
cent, respectively (Table 5). 

Similar to the trend for African 
Americans, Hispanics achieved their 
largest gains at uvo-year institutions 
from 1990 to 1991. Overall, the data 
show gains of 14.2 percent at uvo-year 
colleges, more than double the 7 per- 
cent gain recorded at four-year institu- 
tions (Table 4). This was in direct con- 
trast to the trend from 1988 to 1990 
noted in the 1991 Mitiorily SUtlus 
Nepoit when Hispanic enrollment 
increased 16.2 percent at four->'ear col- 
leges and "^.8 percent at two-year insti- 
tutions. In 1991. 55.8 percent of all 
Hispanic students were enrolled at two- 
year institutions, the largest percentage 
among the four ethnic minority groups. 



lie colleges and universities (Table 5), 
although independent institutions 
showed a larger percentage gain from 
1990 to 1991 (12.6 percent). Overall, 
Hispanic enrollment at independent 
schools increased 34.4 percent from 
1988 to 1991. By comparison, 
Hispanic enrollment at public colleges 
and universities showed increases of 
10.6 percent from 1990 to 1991 and 26 
percent since 1988. 

Hispanics achieved moderate gains 
in undergraduate and graduate enroll- 
ments from 1990 to 1991. At the 
undergraduate level, the increase 
amounted to 10.9 percent, compared 
with 8.5 percent at the graduate level 
(Table 6), Hispanic students did not 
record any change in professional insti- 
tution enrollments during the period. 

Asian Americans 

Asian Americans experienced large 
gains in enrollment during the 1980s, a 
trend directly tied to the steady growth 
in the Asian American population in 
the United Stales during this period. 
Yet data for 1990 to 1991 show a total 
enrollment increase of 1 1.2 percent, 
another indication that the large 
increases of the 1980s ma>' give way to 
more moderate gains in the future 
(Table 4). As noted in the 199/ 
Mhion'f y Sfci/iis NcporL Asian 
Americans also recorded enrollment 
gains from 1988 to 1990 that trailed 
growth levels from earlier in the 
decade. 

Similar to the trend for other ethnic 
minorities, Asian Americans showed 
larger increases at two-year than at 
four-year institutions from 1990 to 
1 99 1 . (Xerall, Asian American enroll- 
ment increased 19.1 percent at two- 
year institutions during this period, 
compared with a 6.7 percent gain at 
four-year institutions. Again, these fig- 
;ires represent a break with the recent 
past, when Asian students recorded 
much stronger gains at the four-year 
level. For example, Asian Americans 
experienced a 15,5 percent increase at 
four-year institutions from 1988 to 



Most Hispanic students attend pul> 



1990, compared with only 6.5 percent 
at two-year campuses. 



Figure 4 

American Indians In the F^ducatJon Pipeline, 1990 



Consistent with this trend toward 
higher enrollments at two-)'ear institu- 
tions, Asian students also showed 
greater reliance on public institutions 
in the 1990-91 period. Asian Amer- 
icans recorded an 11. 9 percent gain at 
public institutions, compared with an 8 
percent increase at independent institu- 
tions (Tabic 5). These figures repre- 
sent a change from the 1988-90 period, 
when independent institutions record- 
ed a 2 1 percent growth in Asian stu- 
dents and public institutions showed a 
12 percent gain. 

Asian American women slightly out- 
gained men during the 1990-91 period, 
although the gains were similar. 
Overall, Asian women recorded a 12.2 
percent increase, compared with a 
10.2 percent gain for Asian American 
men. Asian students achieved their 
greatest increase—] 1.6 percent— at 
the undergraduate level (Table 6). But 
they also posted a 9.4 percent gain at 
graduate institutions and a 10.5 percent 
increase at professional institutions. 
Tlie professional institution gain was 
the largest among the four ethnic 
minorit)' groups, though their overall 
enrollment numbers remain small. 

American Indians 

American Indians and Alaskan Natives 
experienced moderate growth in high- 
er education enrollments from 1990 to 
1991, although they continued to rep- 
resent less than 1 percent of all stu- 
dents (Table 4). The 10.7 percent 
increase registered during the period 
pushed total American Indian enroll- 
ment to 1 14,000. Since 1986, the num- 
ber of American Indians enrolled in 
higher education has increased by 26.6 
percent. 

Much of the 1990-91 progress 
occurred at two-year institutions, 
where American Indians recorded a 
14.5 percent increase. By comparison, 
four-year campuses showed a smaller 
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enrollment increase of 6.3 percent. 
These figures represented a break with 
general trends during the 1980s, when 
American Indians achieved their great- 
est gains at four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. From 1980 to 1990, 
American Indians recorded a 29.7 per- 
cent increase at four-year colleges and 
universities, compared with a 17 per- 
cent gain at two-year institutions. 

American Indians also showed 
sliglitl>' more progress at the graduate 
level than at the undergraduate level, 
another break with recent trends. From 
1990 to 1991 , enrollments were up 
16.7 percent at graduate institutions, 
compared with an 1 1.6 percent gain at 
the undergraduate level (Table 6). As 
noted in the 790/ Miiiohty Status 
Report, /Vmerican Indians experienced 
a 10.5 percent gain at the undergradu- 
ate level and no appreciable change at 
graduate institutions from 1988 to 
1990. American Indian enrollments in 
professional institutions were 
unchanged from 1990 to 1991, and 
they continued to represent only a tiny 
fraction of the total at these institu- 
tiotis. 
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Elsewhere, the NCES data show sim- 
ilar enrollment gains for American 
Indian men and women from 1990 to 
1 99 1 . Men recorded an 11.6 percent 
increase, compared with a 10 percent 
gain among women G able 5). The sta- 
tistics also report a l6.7 percent 
increase for American Indians at inde- 
pendent institutions, which was slight- 
ly higher than the 11.1 percent gain 
recorded at public colleges and univer- 
sities (Table 6). 



bgrees Conferred 



S tilde nt.s of color achieved sonic 
important gains in degrees awarded 
during the late 198()s. Yet this progress 
varied considerably for different ethnic 
minoritv' groups. For example, African 
Americans experienced moderate gains 
from 1987 to 1989 in associate's, bache- 
lor's, and master's degrees, reversing a 
long downward slide that began in the 
late 1970s. However, in 1989 the num- 
ber of degrees awarded to African 
Americans remained below the number 
of degrees awarded during the mid- 
1970s at the bachelor's and master's le\'- 
els. By comparison, Hispanics achieved 
a 10.4 percent gain at the baccalaureate 
level and a 3.2 percent increase at the 
masters level from 1987 to 1989, 
reflecting continued growth since 1981. 

From 1987 to 1989, Asian Americans 
also reported strong growth of 17.2 per- 
cent in bachelor's degrees and 25.2 per- 
cent in master's degrees, again part of a 
dramatic increase in degrees conferred 
since 1981. American Indians have 
showed only slight growth at the bache- 
lor's degree level since 1981, but larger 
increases in the number of master s and 
first professional degrees. 

lliis year's status report will update 
these data with information on associ- 
ate's, bachelor's, master's, and first 
professional degrees for 1989-90. It 
also will update information about 
bachelor's and master's degrees b)' 
major academic field for 1989-90. Data 
for associate's, bachelor's, master's and 
first professional degrees come from 
NCES. 'Hie National Research C:ouncil 
has supplied the information on doctor- 
al degrees. 
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General Trends 

Students of color recorded small gains 
at almost all degree levels from 1989 to 
1990. At the associate's degree level, 
minorities showed a 5 percent 
increase, including a 4.1 percent gain 
for minority men and a 5.5 percent 
gain for minorit)' women (Table 9). By 
comparison, whites registered a 3.9 
percent increase at the associate's 
degree level, which consisted of a 2.2 
percent gain for men and a 5 percent 
gain for women. Nonetheless, the 
overall proportion of minorities 
remained gcneralh' unchanged at the 
associate's degree level, at about 15 
percent of all degrees conferred. 

Minorities showed slightly higher 
increases at the baccalaureate level, 
with total gains of 5.8 percent from 
1989 to 1990 (Table 10). Minority' 
women led the way with a 7.3 percent 
increase, compared with a 4 percent 
gain for men. Overall, the total gain for 
minorities was more than tAvice the 
increase tor white students at the bac- 
calaureate level during this period. 
Students of color also slightly increased 
their proportion of total bachelor's 
degrees during this period, from 12.8 
percent to 13.1 percent. 

Minority women again showed the 
greatest gains at the master's degree 
level with a 9.1 percent increase (Table 
1 1 ). Men experienced a smaller 
increase of 3 8 percent during the peri- 
od, making the total minority' increase 
6.7 percent for the year. This rate was 
slightly above the 4.1 percent gain 
yC^perienced by whites from 1989 to 
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1990, but the share of master's degrees 
for minorities — compared with the rest 
of the student population — did not 
change markedly. 

At the first professional level, 
degrees among students of color rose 
9.5 percent — the largest gain among 
the four degree categories (Table 12). 
Again, women of color led the way 
with a 14.9 percent increase from 1989 
to 1990. The rate for men also rose 5.5 
percent. By comparison, whites lost 
ground at the first professional level 
from 1989 to 1990, with a 1.5 percent 
decrease in degrees. In this case, white 
men accounted for the loss with a 
decline of 3.8 percent, which overshad- 
owed a 2.6 percent increase for white 
females. Overall, these changes 
enabled students of color to achieve a 
slight increase in their share of first 
professional degrees among the stu- 
dent population, from 12.1 percent of 
total degrees in 1989 to 13.3 percent in 
1990. 

African Americans 

African Americans experienced their 
largest gain at the master's degree level 
from 1989 to 1990. The number of mas- 
ter's degrees for African Americans rose 
8.8 percent, including increases of 10.3 
percent for women and 6.1 percent for 
men. Overall, however, African 
Americans continued to represent sliglit- 
I}' less than 5 percent of all master's 
degrees awarded nationwide in 1990. 



Figure 5 

Hispanics in the Education Pipeline, 1990 
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At the first professional level. Afrieaii 
Americans also recorded a solid "'.7 per- 
cent increase from 1989 to 1990, a gain 
second onl\' to Asian /Vinericans among 
the four ethnic minorit}' groups. Again, 
gains were most e\'ident among African 
American women, as they achieved a 
l,^.*^ percent increasSe compared to 
progress of only 2 percent among 
African American men. As in the mas- 
ter's degree categor)', however, African 
/Vmerieans continued to earn less than 5 
percent of all first professional degrees 
awarded in 1990. 

The number of bachelor's degrees 
conferred on African Americans 
increased 5.2 percent from 1989 to 
1990. including gains of 4.1 percent 
among men and 5.9 percent among 
women. Overall, African Americans 
received just under 6 percent of all bac- 
calaureate degrees awarded in 1 990. At 
I the associate's level, African Americans 
posted their smallest increase among 
the four degree categories — 1 .6 per- 
cent. Only in this categor}' did African 
/Vmerican men show more improve- 
ment than African American women, 
althougli both experienced only small 
gains. Nationwide. African Americans 
represented 7.9 percent of all associate 



degree recipients in 1990, hasicalh' 
unchanged from 1989. 

Hispanics 

Hispanics continued to record consis- 
tent growth at all levels of higher edu- 
cation from 1989 to 1990, as e\'idenced 
by total degrees conferred. At the 
bachelor's Ie\'el, Hispanics built on 
their earlier progress during the decade 
with a 9.3 percent increase, which was 
larger than the gains by As! -n 
Americans and African Americans. 
Similar to other ethnic minorities, the 
gains among Hispanics were greater for 
women (1 1 .6 percent) than for men 
(6.6 percent). Hispanics accounted for 
2.5 percent of all master's degrees in 
1990, approximate!)' the same share 
(2.2 percent) they held in 1981 . 

In master's degrees, Hispanics expe- 
rienced a growth of 8.6 percent, nearly 
identical to the increase for African 
Americans and more than twice the 
level of gain for Asian Americans. For 
Hispanics, the number of women earn- 
ing degrees rose by 9.7 percent, while 



men showed a gain of 7.2 percent. But 
the proportion of Hispanics among 
degree recipients remained largely 
unchanged, at 2,5 percent. 

Hispanics also reported an increase 
of 7 percent in tlrst professional 
degrees from 1988-89 to 1989-90, 
including a 5,8 percent gain for men 
and an 8.7 percent increase for 
women. vSince 1987, the number of 
Hispanics receiving first professional 
degrees has increased by 18 percent. 
At the associate's level, the number of 
Hispanics awarded degrees rose by 8.2 
percent from 1989 to 1990 as men reg- 
istered a 6,5 percent gain and women a 
9.7 percent increase. Since 1987, the 
number of Hispanics receiving an asso- 
ciate's degree has risen by 16 percent. 

Asian Americans 

The rapid growth in the number of 
degrees awarded to Asian Americans 
continued in the 1 989-90 academic year, 
although the large increases of (' c early 
198()s appear to have leveled off 'Hie 
most recent data also show that growth 
is evident primarily among women. 
This trend was most apparent at the 
associate's degree level, where a 7. 1 per- 
cent increase among Asian Ajnerican 
students consisted of a 1 3 percent gain 
for Asian American women but only a 

1 .5 percent gain for Asian American 
men. lliese latest trends mean that the 
number of iLssociate's degrees awarded 
to Asian American women has increased 
5"^ percent since 1985. By comparison, 
the rate of increase among Asian 
American men was 18 i)ercent during 
that period. 

At the bachelor's level, degrees 
awarded to Asian Americans rose 3-6 
percent from 1989 to 1990, with gains 
among women accounting for most of 
the increase. It is noteworth}' that this 

3.6 percent gain is the smallest among 
all four ethnic minorities at this level, 
providing further evidence that the large 
increases for Asian Americans during 
most of die 198()s may have peaked. 

Asian Americans reported a 3 percent 
gain in the number of master s degrees 
'•onferred from 1989 to 1990. Again, 



this rate of increase trailed percentage 
gains for Hispanics and African 
Americans but siiq")assed American 
Indians. Asian American women repre- 
sented nearly all of the increase, with a 
gain of 6.8 percent, while Asian 
American men recorded only minimal 
progress. 

At the first professional level, Asian 
American students showed a solid gain 
of 12.1 percent from 1989 to 1990— by 
far tlie largest increase among the four 
etlmic minorities. This increase is con- 
sistent with many of the earlier 198()s 
trends in degree attainment for Asian 
Americans. Women showed progress of 
18.4 percent for this one-year period, 
compared with 8.1 percent for men. 
Overall, tlie number of first professional 
degrees awarded to Asian Americans 
increased 84 percent from 1985 to 
1990. 

American Indians 

yVmerican Indians continue to represent 
only a small sliare of tlie total number 
of students earning degrees at all levels. 
Despite achieving several small per- 
centage increases from 1989 to 1990, 
they remain only a tiny proportion of 
the ovenill degree-seeking student pop- 
ulation at all levels of higher education. 

On a percentage basis, American 
Indians had their greatest gain at the 
baccalaureate level from 1989 to 1990. 
Their 9.7 percent gain actually was the 
best among all four ethnic minority 
groups, and it inckided a 12.9 percent 
increase for American Indian women 
and a 5.6 percent increase for Amer- 
ican Indian men. However, these stu- 
dents still continue to represent far less 
than 1 percent of the total number of 
students earning bachelor's degrees. 

At the associate's level, the number 
of American Indians earning degrees 
increased by 5.7 percent, including 
gains of 8.4 percent for men and 3.9 
percent for women. The increase 
among American Indian men was the 
greatest among any ethnic minorit}' 
males. The data for master's degrees 
show a different picture, however. 
Here the number of American Indian 
men earning degrees in 1990 fell b>' 2.3 



percent— while other ethnic minority 
groups showed an increase for men. 
American Indian women also experi- 
enced a 5.4 percent gain, enabling 
American Indians to show slight 
progress from 1989 to 1990. 

llie number of American Indians 
receiving first professional degrees 
remained abysmally low in 1990, at 
fewer than 300. These students includ- 
ed 138 men (a 6.8 percent decline 
from 1989) and 1 19 women (a 2.6 per- 
cent increase). Overall, the number of 
American Indians earning first profes- 
sional degrees dropped 2.7 percent in 
1990. 



Figure 6 

Asian Americans in the Education Pipeline, 1990 
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Degrees Conferred 
By Field 



rhe 1 99 1 Minority Status Report 
examined some important gains 
made by students of color in six major 
fields, ijickiding education and social sci- 
ences — tvvo areas that had experienced 
a steady decline in degrees awarded dur- 
ing the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
From 1987 to 1989, data showed a 19 
percent gain in baccalaureate social sci- 
ence degrees, reversing a downward 
trend earlier in the 1980s. Hie increase 
in education degrees was a small 2.1 
percent, )'et this represented an upturn 
from the steep declines for previous 
years. By comparison, students of color 
achieved only a sliglit 1.2 percent gain 
in baccalaureate engineering degrees 
from 1987 to 1989— despite much 
stronger gains before this period. 

Minorities also showed some 
progress from 1987 to 1989 in earning 
master's degrees, partly because of gains 
achieved by Asian Americans. This was 
most evident in engineering, where a 
10.4 percent gain was achieved only 
because of more degrees awarded to 
Asian American students. But minorities 
also recorded a 16.3 percent gain in the 
number of business degrees as all etlinic 
minority groups showed progress. 

Tliis year's report will update infor- 
mation on degrees awarded by field to 
reflect changes that occurred from 1 989 
to 1990. Information is taken from the 
NCES. 

General Trends 

At the bachelor's level, students of 
color showed gains in all six major 
degree fields from 1939 to 1990, led by 




a 10.2 percent increase in the social vSci- 
ences (Table 13). These figures 
demonstrate that students are begin- 
ning to return to the social sciences in 
larger numbers; in fact, the 1989-90 
increase represents nearly half of the 
total percentage gain achieved in this 
field from 1981 to 1990. The most 
recent gains were split nearly evenly 
between men and women. 

Health professions ranked next at 
the bachelor's level, with an 8.5 per- 
cent increase from 1989 to 1990. 
Gains for women slightly outpaced 
those of men, a reversal of earlier 
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trends from the 1980s. Overall, the 
number of minorities receiving health 
profession degrees increased 26.6 per- 
cent from 1981 to 1990. The number 
of bachelor's degrees awarded to stu- 
dents of color in the life sciences 
showed a gain of 7.6 percent from 
1989 to 1990, led primarily by a 10.6 
percent increase among women. 
Nationwide, the number of minorities 
earning life science degrees increased 
34.6 percent from 1981 to 1990. 

Engineering showed much slower 
growth at the bachelor's level from 
1989 to 1990 compared with earlier 
trends. The number of minorities earn- 



ing engineering baelielor's degrees 
inereased 82 pereent from 1981 to 
1990~but only 1.2 pereent of this gain 
was aehicved from 1989 to 1990. 
Nonetheless, the share of minorities 
earning baehelor's degrees in engineer- 
ing increased from 9.5 p'-rrcent in 1981 
to 15.8 percent in 1990. In business, 
students of color earned 45.1 percent 
more bachelor's degrees from 1981 to 
1990. However, a gain of only 3 8 per- 
cent occurred from 1989 to 1990. 

At the master's level, social sciences 
again had the largest increase — 15.1 per- 
cent from 1989 to 1990 Gable 14). This 
grov^h represented a major shift among 
minority students, since the number 
earning these degrees still showed a net 
loss for the 1980s of nearly 1 percent. 
Women accounted for much of the 
recent gains, posting a 21.2 percent 
increase from 1989 to 1990. 

In both health professions and public 
affairs, gains achieved by minorities 
from 1989 to 1990 accounted for much 
of the total growth in these fields for the 
entire decade. In public affairs, minori- 
ties showed a sliglit net loss before 
1989; yet the 7.8 percent gain from 
1989 onward produced a 7.4 percent 
increase for the decade. In the health 
professions, minorities experienced an 
1 1.3 percent gain at the master s level 
from 1989 to 1990, pushing the total 
increase for the decade to 28 percent. 

Education and business degrees 
showed growth of 7.9 percent and 5.5 
percent, respectively, among minorities 
from 1989 to 1990. In education, these 
gains helped reduce an overall loss for 
the decade; in business, the gains were 
largely in step with master's degree 
trends through the 1980s. Engineering 
made a sharp break with the past, how- 
ever, posting a 2.1 percent decline at 
the master's level from 1989 to 1990. 
Overall, minorities showed a 79 per- 
cent gain in engineering degrees at this 
level for the 1981-90 period. 

African Americans 

In keeping with the trends cited earli- 
er, African Americans showed their 
greatest bachelor's degree increase in 



social sciences from 1989 to 1990 
(Table 13). Overall, African Americans 
recorded a gain of 9.6 percent from 
1989 to 1990 as they reversed a down- 
ward trend from earlier in the decade. 
Nonetheless, African Americans still 
experienced a loss of 12.1 percent 
from 1981 to 1990 in social science 
baccalaureate degrees. African 
American women sliglitly outgained 
African American men during the 1989- 
90 period, while African American men 
experienced larger losses for the entire 
1981-90 period. 

African Americans showed a 3-4 per- 
cent gain in education between 1989 
and 1990. This increase, though mod- 
est, does provide further evidence that 
the lengthy decline in education 
degrees for African Americans may 
have reached an end. Overall, howev- 
er, the number of education bachelor's 
degrees was down 53-8 percent from 
1981 to 1990. 

African \mericans also experienced 
small gains of 4 percent to 5.4 percent 
in bachelor's degrees awarded in busi- 
ness, health professions, and life sci- 
ences for the 1989-90 period. Only in 
business, however, were the gains 
evenly divided among men and 
women. Men showed a much stronger 
increase in the health professions, 
while a sizable gain for women in lifei 
sciences was enough to overcome a 
net loss among African American men 
for this period. Overall, the total num- 
ber of bachelor's degrees in business 
and health professions increased from 
1981 to 1990, while the number of 
degrees in biological/life sciences 
decreased. 

At the master's level, vVirican 
Americans showed increases in all six 
major fields of study from 1989 to 1990 
even though they showed a net loss for 
the decade in education and social sci- 
ences (Table 14). The recent increases 
include 13.2 percent in social sciences 
and 1 1.8 percent in public affairs for 
1989 to 1990. Other gains ranged from 
5 percent to 9 percent. African 
American men and women both 
achieved progress in all categories, 
except for men in the health profes- 
sions. 
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Prom 1981 to 1990, African 
Americans showed their most substan- 
tial gains (71.9 percent) in engineering. 
In public affairs, however, the 1989-90 
gains were substantial enough to show 
a modest gain for the decade, while the 
increases in education and social sci- 
ences reduced the overall losses in mas- 
ter's degrees in both categories for 
1981 to 1990. 

Hispanics 

From 1989 to 1990, Hispanics showed 
impressive gains in education and 
health profession degrees at the bache- 
lor's level, with gains of 25. 1 percent 
and 15.2 percent, respectively (Table 

13) . The increases in education 
enabled Hispanics to show a small net 
gain for the 1981-90 period, even 
though Hispanic men suffered a 14.7 
percent loss for the decade. Gains 
among women from 1989 to 1990 
accounted for the decade's Hispanic 
degree increase in this categor)'. In the 
health professions, the gains were 
more evenly divided among men and 
women from 1989 to 1990. For the 
decade, Hispanics also showed a 39.6 
percent gain in health profession 
degrees at the baccalaureate level. 

The number of business and engi- 
neering degrees awarded to Hispanics 
showed major increases for the 1981- 
90 period, but little of this progress 
was due to gains realized from 1989 to 
1990. The number of Hispanics earn- 
ing engineering bachelor's degrees 
increased 5.8 percent from 1989 to 
1990, while those earning business 
degrees increased 2.4 percent. A 1.5 
percent loss among women in engi- 
neering from 1989 to 1990 was the 
only loss for Hispanics at the bachelor's 
level during this period. 

At the master s level, Hispanics 
achieved gains in all categories but 
engineering from 1989 to 1990 (Table 

14) . Social sciences and education led 
the way with increases of 16.4 percent 
and 15.5 percent, respectively, fol- 
lowed by a 12.7 percent gain for the 
health professions. In education, the 
gains were fainy even among men and 
women, while women accounted for 
most of the social science increase. 




Overall, public affairs and business 
showed single-digit increases at the mas- 
ter's level for the 1989-90 period, whUe 
engineering recorded a 3 percent 
decline. 

For the decade, business and health 
profession degrees awarded to 
Hispanics showed the largest increases, 
but in business most of the progress was 
accomplished before 1989. Engineering 
also showed a large gain, despite the 
1989-90 losses, llie gains in master's 
degrees in education from 1989 to 1990 
helped limit the overall degree loss for 
the decade to 10.6 percent. 

Asian Americans 

From 1989 to 1990, Asian American stu- 
dents continued to post small to moder- 
ate increases in most fields at the bac- 
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calaureate level, with one notable 
exception: education. In tliis categor\' 
the number of students earning bache- 
lor's degrees declined 15.8 percent from 
1989 to 1990, including a 21 percent 
loss among women (Table 13). 
xNonethcless, Asian Americans still 
showed a net gain for 1981 to 1990 of 
28.8 percent. 

Klsewhere, life sciences had the 
largest increase from 1989 to 1990 (12.5 
percent) followed b>' the health profes- 
sions (10.1 percent). Women accounted 
for nearly all of the health profession 
gains and much of the increase in life 
sciences. Overall, the number of Asian 
Americim students earning life science 
degrees at the bachelor's level more 
than doubled from 1981 to 1990, while 
the number for health professions was 
up 43.4 percent. 
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Social sciences and business both 
showed single-digit increases for the 
1989-90 period at the bachelor's lev<;l, 
while engineering remained largely 
unchanged. Nonetheless, Asian 
American students more than dou!:>led 
the number of degrees conferred iii all 
three categories from 1981 to 1990. 

In master's degrees, Asian Americans 
showed their greatest gains in the social 
sciences (16.6 percent) and health pro- 
fessions (14.9 percent) from 1989 to 
1990 0 able 14). Education and busi- 
ness showed single-digit gUins while 
public affairs and engineering suffered 
declines of 7.6 percent and 4.1 percent, 
respectively. For the period 1981-90, 
however, all six subject fields showed 
gains for Asian American students at the 
master's level. Engineering and business 
ranked highest for the decade, even 
thougli they showed little or no growth 
from 1989 to 1990. Wy contrast, the 6.5 
percent gain in education from 1 989 to 
1990 was enough to reverse a previous 
net decrease for the decade. 

American Indians 

As noted eariier, American Indians rej> 
resent onl)' a small fniction of the total 
number of students earning degrees at 
the baccalaureate and master's levels 
nationwide. From 1989 to 1990, they 
also showed only mixed progress, with 
the largest gains at the bachelor's degree 
level. 

Similar to other ethnic minority 
groups, American Indians showed the 
greatest gains in social sciences (23.9 
percent) and education (12.2 percent) 
at the bachelor's level from 1989 to 
1990. Women made substantijil gains of 
21.5 percent in education and 28.4 per- 
cent in social sciences during this peri- 
od. Americim Indian men had a 19.7 
percent gain in social sciences but a 7.6 
percent loss in education. In both cate- 
gories, the gains from 1989 to 1990 
made up for losses earlier in the 198()s 
and enabled American Indians to show a 
net increase for the 1981-90 period. 

Elsewhere, American Indians also 
realiml a 10 percent gain in the heiilth 
professions from 1989 to 1990, as 
women accounted for ail of this 
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increase. But men helped fuel a 3.H per- 
cent increase in bachelor's degrees in 
business from 1989 to 199(). American 
Indians lost ground, however, in life sci- 
ences and engineering from 1989 to 
1990. Women showed steep declines in 
both categoriCvS, although men showed 
progress in science. Despite the engi- 
neering decline, American hidians still 
showed a small net gain for the 1981-90 
period. 

At the master's level, American 
Indians showed progress in education, 
business, health professions, and engi- 
neering, although only in the last catego- 
ry did gains exceed 10 percent from 
1989 to 1990 (Table 14). Again, the 
actual numl*>er of degree recipients in 
these fields remained small. For exam- 
ple, only 9 women and 33 men received 
engineering master s degrees in 1990, 
and total student counts in public affaii-s, 
hciillh professions, and social sciences 
remained under 1 (K). 

Doctoral Degrees 

Data from the National Rcsearcii 
('^ouncil for U.S. citizens indicate that 
American Indiruis and Asian Americans 
experienced the largest growth in doe- 
tonites awarded from 1990 to 1991 
(Table 15). llie same data show that 
African Americans registered a small 
increase and Mispanics experienced a 
slight decline for the year. Nationwide, 
the number of doctorates awarded to 
U.S. citizens was largely unchanged 
from 1990 to 1991. 





American Indians showed the largest 
percentage increase — 33.3 percent— as 
the)' climbed from 96 total awards in 
1990 to 128 in 1991. Within this group, 
men experienced a 40.4 percent 
increiLse and women a gain of 2S per- 
cent. Tile number of doctorates award- 
ed to Asian Americans rose 19.1 per- 
cent, including a 36.9 percent increase 
among Asian American women. 

African Americans achieved a 4 per 
cent gain for this period, largely because 
of a 10 percent increase among men. 
This improvement showed that African 
Americans are ix'ginning ' ) reverse a 
lengthy downward trend in doctoral 
degrees during most of the 1980s. The 
933 doctorates awarded lo African 
Americans in 1991 was the largest num- 
ber since 1984— but still nearly 100 
behind the niimIxT of doctorates award- 
ed in 1980. Overall, ^Vlncan yVmericans 
accounted for 3-8 percent of doctonites 
awarded to U.vS. citizens in 1991, down 
slightly from 4 percent in 1981. 

Hispimics registered a 1 .4 percent 
decline from 1990 to 1991, which repre- 
sented the only decrease among ethnic 
minority' groups for this period. For 
rispanics, a 5.3 percent loss among 
men overshadowed a 2.9 percent 
increase for women. For the entire 
1981-91 period, however, Hispanics 
posted a 52.6 percent increase in doc- 
torate awards. 

Tile number of cU)ctorates awarded 
to whites also declined from 19S)0 to 
1991, in this case by 1.3 percent. White 
men recorded a 2.5 percent decline 
while doctorates awarded to white 
females remained steady. Non-U.S. citi- 
zens made a 9.2 percent gain in doctor- 
ates for the year, based in large part on 



an 18.1 percent increase among 
women. 

Doctorates by Field 

Among U.S. citizens, doctoral degrees 
declined slightly in education and social 
sciences, but increased in the humani- 
ties, physical sciences, and engineering 
from 199010 1991 fiablc 16), The rate 
for life sciences was basically unchanged 
during the period. Among ethnic 
minorities, African Americans achieved 
gains of 16.4 percent in life sciences and 
6.7 percent in social sciences from 19^X) 
to 1991. lliey also achieved gains near 
or above 50 percent iti lx)th physical sci- 
ences and engijieeriiig, altliougli they 
earned fewer than 50 doctoral degrees 
in each categor)'. African Americans 
also suffered an 1 1.2 percent decline in 
doctoral degrees in education from 1990 
to 1991 after showing a large gain from 

1989 to 1990, 

Hispanics posted few gains in doctor- 
al degrees for the 1990-91 year, as only 
engineering ;md social sciences showed 
any increase, Hispanics recorded 
declines in life sciences, physical sci- 
ences, and education, while the numtx-r 
of doctonil degrees in the humanities 
was basically unchanged. In compari- 
son, American Indians showed large per- 
centage gains in many doc to nit e fields, 
but their numbers remained abysmal!)" 
low. They doubled the number of life 
science doctorates from nine to 19 dur- 
ing the period and almost tripled the *i 
number of physical science doctorates 
from five in 1990 to 14 in 1991, 
yViiierican Indians earned their largest 
number of doctonites, 52, in education, 
up from 37 earned in 1990, 

As^an Americans showed moderate 
increases in most doctorate fields from 

1 990 to 199 1 . 'Hiese iJKiudcd gains of 
28.8 percent in pliysiciil sciences, 17.8 
percent in engineering, 20.8 percent in 
life sciences, and 25.7 percent in the 
humanities. Only social science doctor- 
ates showed a slight decline among 
Asian Americans during this period. In 
comparison, doctorates among white 
students wcrc'basically imchanged in 
most categories from 1990 to 1991, 
with the exception of slight declines in 
engineering and education. 
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^Special Focus: 
State Enrollment Trends 
for Students of Color 



T\T ationally, .students of color have 
/ ▼ made cnrollnicnl gains in 
American higher education during the 
late I98()s and early 1990s. But recent 
state budget shortiiiills have created a 
varict)' of different issues and chal- 
lenges in many regions of the country 
that may affect student enrollments in 
the future. iJecausc of these events, 
this year's special focus will look at 
state enrollment trends for the past 
decade— and examine how the reces- 
sion may be affecting the college 
enrollments of African Americans, 
His panics, Asian Americans, and 
American Indians. 

The first section of tliis analysis 
focuses on two-year and four-year 



enrollments as well as on enrollments 
of graduate and professional students, 
from 1980 to 1990. For this section, 
the report relies on U.S. Census Bureau 
population data as well as information 
from NCEvS on enrollments within the 
states. The 1990 state data were 
revised from previous NC1:S publica- 
tions.*' In the final section, the report 
analyzes the efli'cts of the recession on 
college enrollments in eight states, 
with infonnation taken from recent 
research studies and an informal can- 
vassing of higher education officials 
conducted by OMHB. 

Because this section is so brief, it 
does not provide an analysis of trends 
in ever\' state for t\vo-)'ear and four-year 



institutions or for graduate and profes- 
sional education, hi addition, eigiit 
state analyses arc licnited in that they 
focus only on certain trends within 
states and are based on sevend inter- 
views with state higher education offi- 
cials as well as on sUitistical data. 

This section focuses only on state 
trends and enrollments and therefore 
does not evaluate the effects of federal 
policy changes during the past decade. 
Nevertheless, such changes have sul> 
stantially altered the face of American 
higher education. For instance, fund- 
ing for many federal student aid pro- 
grams has failed to keep pace with 
inflation, hi 1990 dollars, the value of 
an average Fell Grant has declined by 
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nearly one-fifth since 197S, while ihc 
value of college work-slutly earnings 
has fallen by more tlian half since ilic 
early 197()s « In addition, Congress in 
1992 reduced the maximum Pell (uanr 
by $ 100 because of budget constraints. 
During this time frame, student loan 
volume lias increased dramatically, 
from $1.3 billion in fiscal year 1971 to 
$IS billion by fiscal year 1992/^ Such 
changes in federal policy, combined 
with the difficult economic times in 
many states, serve only to create new 
potential obstacles for students of color 
in the 1990s. 

Total Enrollment 
Trends 

Nationwide, students of color made up 
a larger share of total enrollments in 
1990 than in 1980. Demogniphic 
changes within the U.S. population 
resulted in increased numbers of 
Hispanic, Afiican American, American 
Indian, and Asian American students in 
higher education. Hispanics recorded 
a 6S.8 percent enrollment gain for the 
decade, while American Indians 
achieved a 22.6 percent gain and 
African Amencans a 12.6 percent 
increase. Total enrollment of Asian 
Americans doubled during the decade. 
By (•f)mparis(>n, the rate of increase for 
white students was a much smaller 9 
percent (Table 4). At first glance, the 
college enrollment growth among 
minorities during tiiis decade seems 
impressive. However, this upsurge in 
the number of minorities enrolled in 
college is reflective of their general 
population gr()wth. 

In fact, enrollment gains lag far 
behind actual population increases for 
some ethnic minorities during the 
1980s. I'or the ten-)'ear penod ending 
in 1990, the Hispanic population in the 
II,S. increased 53 percent, the Amer- 
ican Indian population rose 37.9 per- 
cent, and the African American popula- 
tion grew by 13.2 percent. The Asian 
American population more than dou- 
bled during the decade, while the pop- 
ulation for whites increased by 9.8 per- 
cent. 
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In analyzing data that compare 1990 
enrollments with 1991 enrollments, it 
is clear that some states— including 
those with large numbers of ethnic 
minorities— were making progress in 
enrolh <Mit despite the recession. But 
some <j. hese states also have further 
reduced funding for higher education 
in 1992, a trend that in some eases has 
resulted in higher tuition costs and 
reduced enrollments. Other surveys 
ha\'e reported similar findings. In a 
separate December 1992 ACIt suitc)'. 
seven of 19 states reported lower total 
enrollments for fall 1992 than for fiill 
1991 . Of these seven, five provided 
less money for higher education in fall 
1992 than two years ago, and a sixth 
provided the same level of funding.'' 

A canvassing of higher education 
officials in eight states conducted ! y 
OMHH found that states are imple- 
menting other policies to control 
growth in higher education. Several are 
utili/.inf^ enrollment caps or enrollment 
"management" programs. Siiii oilier 
states are focusing more uf their liinited 
resources on two-year institutions, 
which will help increase enrollments in 
this sector but could affect the future 
pipeline of minority professionals, 
since the two-year/four-^ear transfer 
nitc fi)r minorities remains especially 
low. 

State Enrollment 
Trends, 1980 to 1990 

Most states showed significant gains in 
total enrollment of students at nvo-year 
and four-year institutions from 1980 to 
1990 (Table 17). Only the state of 
Washington and the District of 
Columbia reported declines in total 
enrollment for the period. In 
Washington state, there was a 23 per- 
cent enrollment drop at two-year insti- 
tutions that resulted in an overall 13 
percent decline in total enrollment in 
the state. The District of Columbia also 
experienced a 7.S percent total enroll- 
ment decrease for the decade; this loss 
was based entirely at four-year colleges 
and universities because the district has 
no two-year institutions. California was 
the only other state to report a loss (6 
percent) in enrollment at two-year col- 
leges during the 1980s.> ' Elsewhere, 
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gains at the iwo-year level ofien 
accounted for the most significant 
enrollment progress for states. 

Nationwide, more tlian 3o states 
re[M)rtcd larger increases at two-) ear 
colleges than at baccalaureate institu- 
tions for the 1980-90 period. States 
reporting increases of more than 50 
percent at two-year institutions includ- 
ed Alabama, Colorado, Florida. Kansas. 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota. 
Nebniska, Nevada, New Hampshire. 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Utah. 
Vermont, and Wyoming. By compari- 
son, only Alaska and Ne\*ada reported a 
total enrollment gain of more than SO 
percent at fiie baccalaureate level.' ^ 

Othei major population states gener- 
ally showed progress at l^)th two-Near 
and four-year institutions for the peri- 
od. I'lorida experienced twcM'car and 
four-year increases of -SI . 1 percent and 
34.9 percent, rcspectivcl)'. while Texas 
achieved gains of -iS.3 percent in two- 
Near colleges and 18.1 percent at bac- 
calaureate insfituiions. l^jrge popula- 
tion states of the Nonheasi and 
Midwest experienced smaller enroll- 
ment gains. For example. New York 
expeiienced an 8.S percent enrollment 
increase at four-N car colleges and uni 
versities but virtually no growth at two- 
year institutions. Cionversely. New 
Jersey recorded an 1 1.H percent gain at 
two-year colleges but a S.2 percent 
decline at four-\ ear colleges. Illinois 
showed a gain of n.3 percent at two- 
year institutions and an increase of 9. i 
percent at baccalaureate institutions. 

Despite these general enrolhnent 
trends during the 19«()s. both popula- 
tion and enrollment figures show coiv 
sidcrablc difierences on a stale-by-stale 
basis for specific ethnic minorit\' 
groups. These trends arc detailed in 
the following sections. 

African Americans 

During the 198()s. the number of 
/Vfrican Americans enrolled in higlier 
education declined during the first half 
of the decade (1980 through 1984). 



Figure 7 

Change in African American Enrollment in tlic Top 20 /Vfrican American Population States, 

1980 to 1990. 
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held relatively steady during tlie mid- 
198()s, and grew at a modest rate from 
1986 to 1990. As detailed in the 1991 
Minority Status Rcpoft A m 
Amcriean men in partieuiar showed 
considerable gains from 1988 to 1990, 
reversing a downward trend during tlie 
previous eight years. Overall, from 
1980 to 1990, African /Vmerican enroll- 
ments at two-year colleges grew b>' 1 1 
percent, and at four-year colleges by 14 
percent. By comparison, the total 
African American population in the 
United States increased by 1 1 .7 percent 
during this decade. Despite the small 
to moderate enrollment gain experi- 
enced by most states, African Amer- 
icans continue to be underrepresented 
in two- and four-year college enroll- 
ments, compared with /Vfrican Amer- 
ican representation in the larger popu- 
■H lation of these states (Table 18). 

An analysis of state enrollment 
trends for African Americans shows 
larger increases at two-year colleges 
than at baccalaureate institutions 
(Table 4). Although most states and 
regions recorded small to modenite 
gains in African American enrollment 
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in two-year colleges, the progress in 
total cnrolhiient outpaced these 
increases; consequently, the overall 
representation of African Americans in 
conimunit}' colleger; did not change, 
and in some states actually declined. 
Likewise, at four-year institutions, most 
states recorded modest to moderate 
increases in numbers of African 
American students, but this did not 
raise African Americans' enrollment 
share (Table 4). 

States with the largest numbers of 
African American students were those 
in the South, and large population 
states such as New York, California, 
Texas, and Illinois. Overall, most 
southern states experienced moderate 
gains in African American enroHment 
during the 1980s in both two-year and 
four-year colleges (Table 18). Other 
states showed mixed results. States 
showing declines or little gain in 
/Vfrican American enrollment at four- 
year institutions include California, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 



West Virginia. The District of 
Columbia also experienced a drop in 
African American four-year enroll- 
ments. Two-year African American 
enrollment declined in only seven 
states: California, Indiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Nevada, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 

California, the state with the second 
largest African American population, 
differed from all other western states in 
its losses in the number of African 
Americans attending both two-year and 
four-year institutions. From 1980 to 
1990, African American community' 
college enrollment fell 23.6 percent, 
from 104,383 to 79,712;^^ the propor- 
tion of African Americans among twc/- 
year college students dropped from 9.2 
percent to 7.5 percent. At four-year 
colleges and universities in the state, 
the numbers of African American stu- 
dents increased only 1.8 percent, from 
38,017 (or 5.8 percent of all students) 
in 1980 to 38,690 (5.5 percent) in 
1 990. Combined, the state experi- 
enced a 16.9 percent drop in /Vfrican 
American enrollment during the 
decade. This loss occurred despite a 
gain of 21 .4 percent in the state's over- 
ail African American population. 

Illinois, which ranks sixth in African 
American population, was one of sever- 
al states (Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania) to show increases in 
both the number and proportion of 
African /Vmericans at tw^o-^'car institu- 
tions. In Illinois, the actual number of 
African Americans at two-year colleges 
increased by 34.4 percent for the 
decade and, by 1990, represented 14.5 
percent of the two-year college popula- 
tion, up from 12.6 percent in 1980. 
Tlie 14.5 percent enrollment figure for 
community colleges equals the propor- 
tion of African Americans among the 
state's population (14.8 percent). 
However, typical of many states, 
Illinois did not make progress at the 
f()ur->'ear level. The number of .African- 
Americans at four-}'ear institutions 
increased by 7.5 percent, but their 
share of the state's total enrollment 
remained steady at 10 percent. 

In the South, 14 of the region's P 
states made gains in total African 



American enrollment as well as in 
African American population. African 
American enrollment gains in these 
states did not significantly increase the 
proportion of African Americans 
among the total student population. In 
Texas, for example, the number of 
African Americans at two-year institu- 
tions increjised 37.5 percent during the 
decade. Yet the actual proportion of 
African Americans at two-year institu- 
tions hovered between 9.9 percent and 
10.5 percent. At four-year institutions, 
African Americans recorded a 16.6 per- 
cent enrollment increase, but the pro 
portion of African Americans at bac- 
calaureate institutions was unchanged 
at around 8 percent. 

Florida, which ranks fourth among 
states in African American population, 
showed a somewhat similar pattern. At 
the two-year level, the total enrollment 
gain of 3 1 . 1 percent was slightly higher 
than the 48.6 percent increase in the 
number of African Americans, which 
led to only a slight increase in the per- 
centage of African Americans among 
the communit)' college student popula- 
tion. Similarly, 't four-year institutions, 
a 39 percent increase in African 
American enrollment did not lead to an 
increase in their proportional represen- 
tation in this sector. 



hi Louisiana, an impressive growth 
of 66 percent for all communit>' college 
enrollments dwarfed a 34.8 percent 
gain recorded by African Americans in 
these same institutions. Because of this 
larger gain, the proportion of African 
Americans actually declined from 32 
percent to 26 percent at two-year insti- 
tutions. By comparison, African 
Americans did show proportional gains 
at the four-year level (from 21.5 per- 
cent in 1980 to 23.7 percent in 1990), 
as their 24.6 percent increase sur- 
passed a 12.8 percent gain in total 
enrollment. Despite these gains, 
AlTican Americans remain severely 
underreprescnted in Louisiana higher 
education, as they make up 31 percent 
of the state's population. 

In .'Vlabama, the state nearly doubled 
its enrollment of African ^Vnicricans at 
tvvo-year institutions from 1980 to 
1990. Yet a much larger 143.1 percent 
gain in total enrollment occurred at this 
level, much of which may be the result 
of data collection improvements; 
nonetheless, the large total enrollment 
gain resulted in a decline in the propor- 
tion of African Americans among ail 
students at two-year colleges. Wliile 
they accounted for nearly 24 percent of 
all two-year enrollments in 1980, by 
1 990 African Americans' representation 



Figure 8 

Change in Hispanic EnroUmcnt in the Top 20 Hispanic Population States, 1980 to 1990. 
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dropped to 19.3 percent of t^o-ycar 
college students. A similar trend 
occurred at the four-year level, but to a 
much smaller degree. An 11.2 percent 
gain in the number of African 
Americans at baccalaureate institutions 
trailed an 18 percent total enrollment 
gain; as a result, Mrican Americans' 
share of four-year enrollments fell 1 
percent. 

South Carolina reported a 7.3 per- 
cent drop in African American enroll- 
ment at the two-year level, which trans- 
lated into a 7 percent drop in their rcp- 
resentation in this sector. The state did 
show some enrollment gain at four-year 
colleges, yet a 19.2 percent enrollment 
increase did not result in any propor- 
tional gain in African American four- 
year enrollments. 

Elsewhere, nine states showed a 
population increase for African 
Americans during the decade but a 
decline in African American enroll- 
ments at four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. In addition to California, which 
was cited earlier, this included large 
Northeast and Midwest states such as 
New Jersey. Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
In Ohio and Pennsylvania, the small 
losses experienced b)' African 
Americans were more striking because 
these states reported total enrollment 
gains at four-year institutions during the 
decade. In Ohio, African Americans 
recorded a 7.3 percent population gain 
in the state but a 1 .3 percent decline in 
the number of students attending the 
state's four-year institutions. In con- 
trast, between 1980 and 1990 total 
enrollment at the four-year level in 
Ohio increased by 14.5 percent. 

Hispanics 

In 1 990, Hispanic Americans grew 
to 9 percent of the U.S. population 
while representing 5.6 percent of high- 
er education enrollments.'" During the 
1 980s, most of the Hispanic population 
growth was concentrated in four 
states — California, Texas, New York, 
and Florida. 1^ Hispanics in these states 
accounted for 5.4 million of the 7.7 mil- 
lion population gain during the 1980s. 



Hispanics also arc conccntnitcd heavil)^ 
in Illinois, New Jersey, Colorado, and 
Massachusetts as well as in the 
Southwestern states of Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

Between 1980 and 1990, the ten 
largest Hispanic population states 
showed some enrollment growth for 
Hispanics despite their continued 
underrepresentation in higher educa- 
tion in these states (Table 19). Texas, a 
state with a large Mexican American 
population, recorded gains of 79.1 per- 
cent at two-year colleges and 67.4 per- 
cent at four-year institutions, both of 
which outpaced total enrollment 
growth in that state. Because of this 
progress, Hispanics in 1990 represent- 
ed 19.9 percent of two-year enroll- 
ments in Texas, up from 16.2 percent a 
decade earlier. At four-year institu- 
tions, the proportion of Hispanics 
increased from 9.7 percent in 1980 to 
13.8 percent by 1990. Despite these 
gains, however, Hispanics remain 
underrcpresented in both sectors, 
since they account for 2 1 percent of 
the state's population. 

California, the largest Census popu- 
lation state for Hispanics J showed a 
similar trend. The state's Hispanic po{> 
ulation, which is predominantly 
Mexican American, increased from 
19.2 percent in 1980 to 25.8 percent in 
1990. During the same decade, a 28.2 
percent enrollment gain for Hispanics 
in two-year co'leges (from 1.0.7 percent 
to 14.6 percent) translated into a 4- 
point increase in the percentage of 
Hispanics at these institutions. 
Likewise, a 68.2 percent gain for 
Hispanics in four-year colleges and uni- 
versities surpassed total enrollment 
gains; as a result, Hispanics accounted 
for 1 1 . 1 percent of all four-year enroll- 
ments in 1 990, up from 7. 1 percent in 
1980. As these figures show, Hispanics 
have experienced considerable enroll- 
ment growth yet continue to be greatly 
underrcpresented on college campuses 
within the state. 

New York ranks third in Hispanic 
population nationwide, and its enroll- 
ment pattern for the 1 980s was much 
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like California's. In New York, a 37.9 
percent enrollment gain at the two-year 
level enabled Hispanics to increase 
their proportional representation from 
6.7 percent in 1980 to 9.3 percent in 
199a Between 1980 and 1990, the 
state's Hispanic population also grew 
by 33.4 percent and Hispanics repre- 
sented 12.3 percent of the state's resi- 
dents in 1990. At the four-year level, 
Hispanic enrollment increased 55 per- 
cent, far outpacing total enrollment 
gain. As a consequence, Hispanics 
now represent 7 percent of four-year 
enrollments, up from 5 percent in 
1980. Nonetheless, Hispanics remain 
underrcpresented at the state's two- 
year and four-year institutions. 

Among the four lai^est states for 
Hispanics, Florida, with its largely 
Cuban American population, came 
closest to matching Census proportions 
in Hispanic enrollment. From 1980 to 
1990, Hispanics increased their share 
of state population from 8.8 percent to 
12.2 percent, figures that arc nearly 
identical to the gains they made at the 
state's twoyear institutions. At these 
institutions, a 1 10.9 percent Hispanic 
increase exceeded total enrollment 
gains as Hispanics also increased their 
proportional representation from 8.9 
percent to 14.7 percent. In addition, 
Hispanics nearl)' doubled their enroll- 
ments at four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, enabling them to increase from 
6.7 percent to 9.8 percent of the stu- 
dent population at this level. 

Both Illinois and New Mexico expe- 
rienced large Hispanic gains at two-year 
colleges, while making considerably 
less progress at four-year institutions. 
In Illinois, a fourfold enrollment gain 
meant that Hispanics in 1990 account- 
ed for 9.8 percent of all students at 
two-yea** colleges, up from 2.4 percent 
in 1980. With this substantial gain, 
Hispanics showed a positive trend as 
they were enrolled at two-year institu- 
tions at rates above their 7.9 percent 
share of the state's population. In 
New Mexico, the state recorded a near- 
ly fivefold gain hi the number of 
Hispanics enrolled at two-year institu- 
tions. Hispanics increased their share 
of two-year enrollments from 2 1 .4 per- 
cent to 29.9 percent. Still, Hispanics 
remained underrcpresented in this sec- 
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tor, since they account for 38 percent 
of the state population. It should be 
noted that New Mexico reported signif- 
icant gains in two-year college enroll- 
ments among all students because of 
fundamental changes in state policy. In 
the 1980s, one of the state's largest 
public vocat'onal schools expanded its 
mission to include granting associate 
degrees; the state also implemented a 
policy of paying for remedial education 
courses only at two-year institutions. 

As previously stated, neither New 
Mexico nor Illinois recorded such large 
increases in the four-year sector. 
However, in Illinois, a 65 percent gain 
at baccalaureate institutions did out- 
pace general enrollment gains, though 
Hispanics increased their enrollment 
share only from 2.4 percent to 3.7 per- 
cent by 1990. In New Mexico, 
Hispanic enrollment grew b)' 7 percent 
at four-year institutions, leaving the 
Hispanic proportion largely unchanged 
at 25 percent of total four-year enroll- 
ment. 

During the 198()s, Hispanics in 
Arizona made slightly larger propor- 
tional gains at four-year colleges and 
universities than at community col- 
leges. At four-year institutions, 
Hispanic enrollment doubled, resulting 
in similar proportional gains, from 4.3 
percent to 7.6 percent of all students. 
But Hispanics — who accou it for 18.8 
percent of the state's population — still 
remained underrcpresented at this 
level. Hispanics also recorded a 90.7 
percent enrollment gain at two-year 
colleges. By 1990, Hispanics represent- 
ed 13.9 percent of state enrollment at 
two-year institutions, compared with 
10 percent a decade earlier. 

Colorado and Massachusetts are two 
other states that rank among the top 
ten Census states in Hispanic popula- 
tion and that showed sizable enroll- 
ment gains from 1980 to 1990. 
Colorado more than doubled its enroll- 
ment of Hispanics at the two-year insti- 
tutions and recorded a 74.6 percent 
gain at four-year colleges and universi- 
ties. At community colleges, this gain 
resulted in Hispanics increasing their 
proportional representation from 8.1 
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Change in Asian American Enrollment in the Top 20 Asian PopulaUon States, 1980 to 1990. 
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percent in 1980 to 10.3 percent in 
1990. At four-year schools, Hispanics 
accounted for 6. 1 percent of enroll- 
ments in 1990, up slightly from 4.6 per- 
cent in 1980, while they represented 
12.9 percent of the state's population. 
In Massachusetts, Hispanics represent 
4.8 percent of all residents and 
accounted for 4.6 percent of two-year 
enjollments in 1990. The state 
achieved this gain largely through a 
threefold increase in Hispanic two-year 
enrollment during the decade. At the 
four-year level, Hispanics recorded an 
83.3 percent increase, which was 
enough to raise their proportional 
share from 1 .4 percent to 2.6 percent. 

In New Jersey, which ranks sixth in 
total Hispanic population, Hispanic stu- 
dents recorded enroUment gains at 
both two-year and four-year institu- 
tions. This increase was consistent 
with Hispanic population 5»rowth in 
the state. From 1980 to 1990, a 79.1 
percent increase in two-year enroll- 
ments helped Hispanics increase their 
proportional representation at these 
colleges from 4.8 percent to 7.6 per- 
cent. Similarly, a 43.5 percent enroll- 
ment gain on four-year campuses 



helped Hispanics make up 6.1 percent 
of all students in these institutions. By 
comparison, in 1990, Hispanics repre- 
sented 9.6 percent of the state's popu- 
lation. 

Asian Americans 

The number of Asian Americans and 
Pacific Islanders in the United States 
doubled during the 1980s, a trend that 
had enormous ramifications for 
American higher education. Every 
state reported a Census increase in 
Asian American population, although 
about two-thirds of this growth 
occurred in only four states — 
California, New York, Texas, and 
Illinois. Keeping pace with this 
growth, most states reported large 
enrollment increases for Asian 
Americans from 1980 to 1990 (Table 
20). 

OveniU, 36 states more than doubled 
their Asian American total enrollments, 
while at the same time 31 states dou- 
bled their Asian American population 
(Table 20). Unlike other ethnic minori- 
ties, Asian Americans made some of 
their largest enrollment gains at four- 
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year colleges and universities. 
Califomia, the state with the largest 
Asian American population, experi- 
enced 101.3 percent growth in Asian 
American enrollment at four-year insti- 
tutions, compared with a 55.4 percent 
gain at two-year institutions. Because 
of the four-year gains, Asian Americans 
in 1990 made up 16.5 percent of 
California's total four-year college 
enrollment, up from 8.8 percent in 
1980. At two-year colleges, Asian 
Americans accounted for 10.4 percent 
of all students in 1990, up from the 
1980 figure of 6.3 percent. These gains 
were almost consistent with overall 
population growth for Asian Americans 
in California during the decade, where 
as of 1990 they composed 9.6 percent 
of the population. 

New York reported a similar trend, 
as the state more than doubled Asian 
American enrollments at four-year insti- 
tutions. With this gain, Asian American 
students represented 5.7 percent of all 
four-year college students in 1990, up 
from 2.7 percent in 1980. At two-year 
institutions, Asian Americans recorded 
a 109 percent increase, resulting in a 
proportional gain from 1 .3 percent of 
the 1980 student enrollment to 2.8 per- 
cent in 1990. Tliese increases were 
consistent with overall trends in the 
Asian American population in New 
York, which doubled during the 1980s. 

But Hawaii, a key state for Asian 
Americans and Pacific Islanders, experi- 
enced only moderate enrollment 
increases in comparison with other 
states. At community colleges, Asian 
American/Pacific Islander enrollments 
increased 9.9 percent, which resulted 
in this group making up 77.2 percent 
of all two-year enrollments in 1990, up 
from 72.5 percent a decade earlier. At 
baccalaureate institutions, Asian 
American enrollment rose 10.6 per- 
cent, but this increase trailed the 24.4 
percent gain made among the general 
student population. As a result, Asian 
Americans and Pacific Islanders 
accounted for 51.8 percent of all four- 
year students in 1990, down from 56.9 
percent in 1980. 
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Among the top five Census states for 
Asian Americans, Texas showed the 
largest percentage growth in higher 
education enrollments. The state expe- 
rienced a fourfold gain in Asian 
American enrollment at two-year insti- 
tutions and nearly a similar increase at 
four-year campuses. With these gains, 
Asian Americans represented iA per- 
cent of all four-year students and 2.7 
percent of two-year enrollments in 
1990, up from about 1 percent in 1980. 

In most states, the percentage of 
Asian Americans enrolled in higher 
education is proportionate to or slight- 
ly larger than their representation in 
the state population. In Illinois, for 
example, Asian American students ixp- 
resented 3-8 percent of two-year enroll- 
ments and 5.1 percent of four-year 
enrollments in 1990, while they 
accounted for only 2.S percent of the 
state's 1990 population. The same 
trend is evident in Washington, where 
Asian American students represented 
4.9 percent of all two-year enrollments, 
7.1 percent of all four-year enrollments, 
and 4.3 percent of the state's 1990 
population. Asian Americans repre- 
sented 9.6 percent of California's popu- 
lation, compared with 16.5 percent of 
four-year enrollments. 

Elsewhere, Georgia experienced a 
fourfold increase for Asian Americans 
at baccalaureate institutions, numbers 
that far surpassed their communit}' col- 
lege and general population growth. 
However, Asians accounted for only 
about 2 percent of the state's four-year 
student population in 1990. Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Pennsylvania 
showed similar trends. 

American Indians 

American Indians increased their 
presence at colleges and universities — 
and in the general population — during 
I the 1980s. Ever>' state experienced at 
least a small gain in American Indian 
population, but states showed only 
mixed progress in improving enroll- 
ment of American Indian students 
Clable 21). Overall, ^Vmcrican Indians 
continue to account for less than 1 per- 
cent of the U.S. population and of the 
total enrollment in higher education. 



Top 1990 Census population states for 
/Vmerican Indians and Alaskan Natives 
are Oklahoma, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Alaska. 

In analyzing enrollment changes in 
key states, Oklahoma showed enroll- 
ment increases for American Indians at 
both two-year and four-year institu- 
tions, but in both cases these numbers 
failed to match gains in total enroll- 
ment. For example, American Indians 
recorded a 75.3 percent gain at two- 
year institutions, but their share of total 
enrollment declined from 4.1 percent 
in 1980 to 2.4 percent in 1990. At four- 
year institutions, the number of 
American Indians increased by 54.5 
percent from 1980 to 1990. Yet they 
accounted for only 1.5 percent of total 
enrollment at these institutions in 
1990, down from 3-5 percent in 1980. 
At the same time, their representation 
in the state population increased from 
5.6 percent to 8 percent. 

In California, American Indians actu- 
ally lost some ground in two-year 
enrollment, while making a modest 
gain at the four-year level. From 1980 
to 1990, American Indians suffered an 
1 1.4 percent enrollment decline at two- 
year institutions, with their share of 
higher education enrollments also 



declining slightly. At four-year schools, 
American Indians experienced a 7. 1 
percent gain. By 1990, their represen- 
tation in four-year institutions (0.9 per- 
cent) approximated their share of the 
state population (0.8 percent), while 
their share of two-year enrollments was 
slightly larger, at 1.4 percent, despite 
the enrollment loss in this sector. 

American Indians made some 
progress at both two-year and four-year 
institutions in Arizona during the 
1980s. On two-year campuses, 
American Indian enrollment increased 
by 13.3 percent. However, this gain 
trailed the gro^vth rate among the rest 
of the student population. At baccalau- 
reate institutions, American Indians 
recorded a 77.3 percent gain from 
1980 to 1990, which w^as enough to 
help them achieve a small increase in 
their enrollment share, from 1.4 per- 
cent to 2 percent. In comparison, they 
represented 5.6 percent of the state 
population in both 1980 and 1990. 

In New Mexico, American Indians 
more than tripled their presence at the 
state's two-year colleges. But they did 
not realize a gain in their share of the 
total enrollment, largely because of the 
aforementioned changes in the state's 
two-year college system, which result- 




ed in large enrollment increases at the 
state's two-year schools. At the four- 
year level, American hidians made a 
much smaller gain of 1 5.7 percent, hi 
1990, however, their share of the total 
population at baccalaureate institutions 
remained at only about 3 percent; their 
share of the total state population was 
8.9 percent. 

Alaska also under^vent some restruc- 
turing of its higher education s> stem, a 
move that affected the reporting of 
Alaskan Native enrollment in the state. 
The state absorbed its public two-year 
colleges into the University' of Alaska 
system, whi' ' csulted in a drastic 
decline in re, rted two-year enroll- 
ments and large gains in reported four- 
year enrollments. Because of this stmc- 
turai change, the number of y^merican 
Indians and Alaskan Natives reported 
attending two-year institutions dropped 
sharply from 1980 to 1990, while 
enrollment of these groups at four-year 
colleges and universities experienced a 
fourfold increase. Overall, Alaskan 
Natives represented 8.8 percent of the 
state's four-year student population in 
1990, up from 7 A percent in 1980. 
'riiey represented 15.6 percent of the 
state's population in 1990. 

Elsewhere, New York experienced a 
36.1 percent decline in Americiin 
Indian enrollment from 1980 to 1990. 
The enrollment of American Indians 
declined 3*7.2 percent at two-year insti- 
tutions and 35.5 percent at four-year 
institutions. At the same time, the 
state's American Indian population 
increased by 58.3 percent. 
Washington, another relatively large 
population state for American Indians, 
experienced a 5.4 percent decline at 
the two-year level but showed a 26.2 
percent gain at four-year institutions. 

Texas, which ranks among the top 
ten Census population states for 
American Indians, experienced a 36.5 
percent increase in American Indian 
two-year enrollments, but virtually no 
gain at four-year institutions. The 
American Indian population in Texas 
increased by a much larger rate of 64.4 
percent from 1980 to 1990. 
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Among states with the largest 
/American Indian populations, American 
Indians generally remained underrepre- 
sented in higher education based on 
their share of state population. In 
Oklahoma, for example, American 
Indians represented 8 percent of the 
population in 1990 but only 2.4 per- 
cent of two-year and 1.5 percent of 
four-year enrollments. In yVrizona, 
American Indians accounted for 5.6 
percent of the state population in 1990 
but 4.3 percent of two-year and 2 per- 
cent of four-year enrollments. 

The few exceptions to this trend 
can be linked to enrollment changes at 
tribally controlled colleges. For exam- 
ple, American Indians represented 32 
percent of Montana's two-year college 
enrollments in 1 990, with much of the 
American Indian enrollment in tribal 
colleges. By comparison, American 
Indians accounted for only 6 percent of 
the state's population and 2.9 percent 
of four-year enrollments in 1990. In 
North Dakota, American Indians repre- 
sented 1 4.7 percent of two-year college 
enrollments iii 1990, but only 1.6 per- 
cent of four-year college enrollments 
and 4.1 percent of the state's popula- 
tion. 

In South Dakota, enrollment figures 
for American Indians were skewed 
because a major tribal college moved 
from two-year to four-year status during 
the decade. As a result, American 
Indian enrollment at two-year institu- 
tions showed a 70.3 percent decline 
for the decade, while enrollment at 
four-year institutions increased by 91 .2 
percent. In 1990, /Vmerican Indians 
represented 31.5 percent of all two- 
year college students in the state, down 
slightly from 1980. At four-year institu- 
tions, their share of the total student 
population increased from 3 percent in 
1980 to 5 percent in 1990. 

Hlsewhere, from 1980 to 1990, 11 of 
17 states in the South reported enroll- 
ment growth at both twoyearand four- 
year institutions for American Indians. 
Alabama and Louisiana tripled Amer- 
ican Indian enrollment at two-year col- 
leges and doubled enrollment at four- 
year institutions. Tor bnth states, these 
enrollment gains far exceeded Amcr- 
t ican Indian population increases. West 
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Virginia was the only state in the region 
to report a decline in both enrollment 
categories, including a 47.2 percent 
drop at the two-year level. This dip 
occurred despite a 52.7 percent 
increase in the state's American Indian 
population during the decade. 

Implications 

Despite enrollment growth in states 
during the 1980s, African Americans, 
Hispanics, and American Indians con- 
tinue to be underrepresented at the 
nation's two-year and four-year colleges 
and universities. In some states, these 
groups experienced numerical increas- 
es during the 1980s, while losing 
ground in their proportional enroll- 
ment shares. This trend is alarming not 
only because of its effect on students of 
color but also because of its potential 
impact on the econoni)' and the nation. 
As shown on Table 3, 22 states are pro- 
jected to report a drop in the number 
of /^frican American public high school 
graduates by 1995, creating another 
potential barrier to progress for this 
group and its representation in 
college,- ^ 

Long-term economic and demo- 
graphic trends also pose significant 
challenges. Data from the Center for 
Demographic Policy show that stu- 
dents of color will make up 24 percent 
of the under- 18 population by 2010, a 5 
percent increase from 1990. By 2010, 
youth of color will represent more than 
half of the population 18 years of age 
and younger in seven states, including 
Califoniia, Florida, Texas, and New 
York. In addition, states as diverse as 
jMississippi, New Jersey, and Illinois 
will have a youth population more than 
40 percent minorit}\ "In these and 
many other states, we will have to con- 
sider what we will call ^minorities' 
when they Jire more than half of our 
youth," writes Harold Hodgkinson, 
director of the Center for Demographic 
Policy at the Institute for Educational 
Leadership.'- 

Much of this increase can be attrilv 
uted to the baby "boomlct" of the 
1980s, Hodgkinson says, yet about half 
of this "boomlet" occurred in only 
three states— Florida, Texas, and 



Calilbniia, where the number of stu- 
dents of color is increasing dramatically. 
Hodgkinson also points out that with a 
larger number of children bom into low- 
income households, a large portion of 
these "boomlet" youth face the prospect 
of childhood povert>' and limited educa- 
tion oppominities during elementary 
and secondary school. As a conse- 
quence, many of these children may be 
at risk of school failure, and without ade- 
quate intervention and support, nia>' not 
be prepared for college. "Thus the 
'boomlct' may not guarantee more 
enrollments for higher education," 
asserts Hodgkinson. 



Other national data also show the 
daunting problems facing today's chil- 
dren. Nationwide, nearly 20 percent of 
all yoimgsters under age 18 live in 
povert)', including 44.2 percent of 
African Anicricjin children and 37.7 per- 
cent of Hispanic cliildren.^^ In addition, 
12.5 percent of all l6-to-24-year-olds 
were classified as high school dropouts 
in 1991, including 13-6 percent of 
African Americans and 35.3 percent of 
Hispanics.--^ CHven these challenges, it 
is clear that postsecondary education 
officials, elemcntar)' and secondary' edu- 
cators, government, and communit)^ 
agencies must work together to help 
address these problems. Only througli a 
coordinated effort can America hope to 
reach these at-risk children at an early 
age, so that they can take advantage of a 
postsecondary^ education by the time 
they reach college age. 

Graduate and 

Professional 

Education 

As a group, students of color achieved 
percentage gains in gniduatc and profes- 
sional enrollments during the 198()s, 
even though their numbers remain few 
in many suites. For the decade, total 
minorit)' enrollment increased by 80.7 
percent at the professional level and 52 
percent at the graduate level. By con- 
trast, whites achieved a moderate gain 
of 19.2 percent in graduate enrollment 
while declining 10.5 percent in profes- 
sional school enrollment. (Table 6). 




Nonetheless, as shown in the 1991 
Aliiion'tv Status Repoft the percentage 
of minorities enrolled in post-baccalaure- 
ate education generally remained the 
same or declined slightly during the 
1980s. 

Overall, from 1980 to 1990, graduate 
schools recorded more frequent gains in 
state enrollments tnan did professional 
schools (Table 22). Onh' Arkansas and 
West Virginia showed declines in gradu- 
ate enrollment, while 29 states cited 
losses at professional schools. ITiese 29 
included 10 of 12 midwestem states, 
four states in the Northeast, six in the 
South and nine in the West. Because of 
their larger representation in profession- 
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al schools, enrollment losses experi- 
enced by whites accounted for much of 
this decline, though some states also 
cited considerable enrollment declines 
among African Americans and American 
Indians (Tables 23 and 26), 

This section relies on NCES enroll- 
ment data covering the period from 
1980 to 1990. It docs not compare 
enroUinent and population changes 
Ixfcause graduate and professional 
enrollment ^'^ is not tied Jis closely to a 
student's state of residence as is the case 
at the undergraduate level. 
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African Americans 

The 198()s showed a mixed record 
for African Americans in graduate and 
professional studies nationwide. On the 
positive side, 31 states cited progress in 
both categories by the end of the 
decade, including ciglit that doubled 
graduate and professional enrollments 
(Table 23). Despite this progress, how- 
ever, the actual number of Af rican 
Americans pursuing advanced degrees 
in 1990 remained abysmally low, and 
the numlxT completing degrees 
declined. In graduate schools, four 
states had ten or fewer African 
Americans enrolled, compared with 1 2 
states that enrolled ten or fewer African 
Americans in professional schools. 

However, overall many states 
showed liigli percentage gains for 
African Americjuis during the decade. 
In the South, Florida showed an 
improvement of 91.4 percent at the 
graduate level and a near triplijig of pro- 
fessional institution enrollment from 
1980 to 1990.^^^ At the graduate level, 
African Americans' gain mirrored the 

99.3 percent increase in total enroll- 
ment and at the professional level, their 
gain easil)' outpaced a gain among all 
students of 52.4 percent. However, in 
1990, African Americans accounted for 
only 6.6 percent of Florida's graduate 
students, unchanged from 1980. At the 
professional level, African Americans 
represented 6.5 percent of all students 
in 1990, up from 2.9 percent in 1980. 

Virginia posted similar percentage 
gains, as African Americans had a 96.6 
percent enrollment increase at the grad- 
uate level— again close to the 101.6 per- 
cent total gain at the post-baccalaureate 
level from 1980 to 1990. At the profes- 
sional level, African Americans in 
Virginia achieved a 1 56.8 percent gain, 
far outpacing an overall enrollment 
increase of 2 1 .8 percent. In tliis 
instance, however, die numerical gains 
did tra-isiate into increased representa- 
tion in both profession;il and gnidu^ite 
enrollments. African Americans 
accounted for 1 3 percent of graduate 
enrollments in Virgijiia in 1990, up from 
10.1 percent in 1980. At the profession- 
al level, African Americans represented 

1 5.4 percent of all enrollments, an 
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increase from the 1980 rate of 5.2 per- 
cent. 

Figures from South Carolina illustrate 
how numerical gains for a minorit)' 
group still can result in a significant loss 
in representation. From 1980 to 1990, 
the state reported more than 50 ]:)ercent 
growth mnong African Americans in 
both gniduate and professional enroll- 
ments, but the increase among all stu- 
dents at these levels was much greater. 
In 1990, African Americans represented 
10 percent of all graduate students, 
down from 1 1.6 percent in 1980. At the 
professional level, African Americiuis 
accounted for 6 percent of all enroll- 
ments, down from the 1980 figure of 15 
percent. 

Five southern states also showed 
declines for African Americans in at least 
one of the two categories from 1980 to 
1990. Tlie largest for the region was 
Arkansas' 32.4 percent drop in African 
American graduate enrollment, followed 
by Alabama's 24.5 percent decline at the 
professional level. In Arkansas, African 
Americans represented only 5.6 percent 
of all gniduate school enrollments in 
1990, down from 8.2 percent in 1980. 
In Alabama, African Americans account- 
ed for 7.7 percent of all professional 
enrollments in 1990, down from the 
1980 rate of 8.7 percent. 

Among large population states, 
African Americans generally made 
improvements from 1980 to 1990 that 
equalled or suqxissed overall enrolLment 
trends in gniduate and professional edu- 
cation. In New York, African Americans 



achieved a 54.9 percent gain in graduate 
enrolLment and an 81 percent increase 
in professional enrollment for the peri- 
od. Among all students, New York 
showed graduate and professional 
enrollment gains for the decade of 40.9 
percent and 8.8 percent, respectively. 
Even after these increases, however, 
African Americans still represented only 
6. 1 percent of all graduate students in 
1990, virtually unchanged from their 
1980 level. At professional schools, 
African Americans accounted for 5.8 
percent of all students in 1990, up from 
3.4 percent in 1980. 

r. 

In Illinois, Afritan Americans experi- 
enced a 76.4 percent gain in graduate 
enrollment and a 54.4 percent increase 
in professional enrollment from 1980 to 
1990. These figures surpassed trends in 
total enrollment, wliich showed a 42.2 
j:)ercent gain at the graduate level and a 
1.3 percent loss at the professional level 
for the decade. But the progress among 
African Americans did little to increase 
their proportional representation in 
post-baccalaureate education. In 1990, 
African Americans accounted for 7. 1 
percent of graduate enrollments, up 
from 5.7 percent in 1980. At the profes- 
sional level, African Americans repre- 
sented 4.9 percent of all enrollments, up 
from 3.1 percent in 1980. 

In Texas, African Americans made 
numerical gains in both graduate and 
professional enrollments from 1980 to 
19S>0 but lost ground in their share of 
graduate enrollments. Among all stu- 
dents, total graduate enrollments 
increased by 38.8 percent, compared 
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with an increase of 19.5 percent in 
enrollment for African Americans. 
Proportionally, the share of African 
Americans in graduate education 
declined slightly for the decade, from 
6.2 percent in 1980 to 5.3 percent in 
1990. At the professional level, howev- 
er, African Americans made enrollment 
gains of 22 percent from 1980 to 1990, 
compared with a 12.8 percent decline 
among all students. 

Calltbmia experienced an increase of 
47.2 percent in African American gradu- 
ate enrollment from 1980 to 1990, but 
showed no gain at the professional level 
for the decade. These figures were gen- 
erally consistent wl:h other state trends, 
however. Tlie total number of graduate 
students increased 53.3 percent for tlie 
decade, while the professional totals 
declined b>' 1 .4 percent. Overall, 
African Americans in 1 990 represented 
about 4 percent of all graduate and pro- 
fessional students, basically unchanged 
from 1980. 

Many states with small numbers of 
African /Vmericans enrolled in graduate 
and professional schools showed large 
percentage increases, but the actual 
number of students enrolled remained 



lew. In the Midwest, Mimiesota dou- 
bled its African American graduate 
enrollments from 1980 to 1990, while 
Iowa reported a 178.1 percent gain in 
the number of professional students for 
the same period. But in both cases, 
Alrican Americans continued to repre- 
sent less than 3 percent of total enroll- 
ments in any catcgor}\ In the West, 
African Americans achieved a threefold 
gain at the graduate level and a sixfold 
increxse at professional schools in 
/Vrizona during the decade. Nonetheless, 
western states enroll onl>' a small num- 
ber of African American students and 
proportional gains in total enrollment 
from 1980 to 1990 were limited. 

Hispanics 

In keeping widi total enrollment 
trends, Hispanic enrollment in post-bac- 
calaiueate prognims also rose consider- 
ably during the 1980s. Nationwide, only 
four states failed to show impro\'ement 
at both the graduate and professional 
levels, imd 14 states more than doubled 
their enrollments in both categories 
0 able 24). 

Among states with a large Hispanic 
population, Florida tripled Hispanic 
graduate enrollments and nearl)' tripled 
Hispanic professional enrollment as well 
from 1980 to 1990. In both categories, 
Hispanic gains exceeded the increases 
in total graduate and professional enroll- 
ment. However, Hispanics still account- 
ed for only a small proportion of the 
post-baccalaureate student population. 
Overall, Hispanics represented 7,5 per- 
cent of graduate school enrollments in 
1990, up from 4.6 percent in 1980. At 
the professional level, Hispanics showed 
a larger proportional gain, from 5,3 per- 
cent in 1980 to 14,6 percent in 1990. 

New York reported a 50.3 percent 
increase in Hispanic enrollment at the 
graduate level from 1 980 to 1 990, sliglit- 
ly greater than the total enrollment 
increase for all students. However, 
Hispanics more than doubled their pro- 
lessioniil enrollments, far surpassing the 
8,8 percent gain recorded in total enroll- 
ment at the state's profess'onal institu- 
tions. Nonetheless, these increases 
yielded few proportional gains, as 



Hispanics still represented less than 5 
percent of all graduate and professional 
students in the state in 1990. 

In California, Hispanics showed 
progress of 1 24.7 percent at die gradu- 
ate level luid 1 1 .4 percent at die profes- 
sional level, in both cases outpacing gen- 
enil graduate and professional enroll- 
mem trends in the state from 1 980 to 
1990, Again, however, proportional 
gains were small, with Hispanics still 
accounting for only about 6.8 percent of 
all graduate and professional students in 
1990. 

New Mexico, which ranks eighth in 
Hispimic population, had 68.6 percent 
growth at the graduate level, which was 
consistent with the state's total graduate 
enrollment patterns from 1 980 and 
1990. Overall, Hispanics represented 
16.1 percent of graduate enrollments in 
1990, up only slightly from the 1980 
level. Hispanics made a small gain in 
professioiiiil enrollment despite an over- 
all loss of 5.3 percent among all stu- 
dents. With these gains, Hispanics 
accounted for 22 percent of all profes- 
sional enrollments in 1990, up 1 .7 per- 
cent from 1980, 

Arizona experienced large gains in 
both graduate and professional enroll- 
ment of Hispanics during the 198()s. 
1*he state nearly tripled its Hispanic 
graduate enrollment, while Hispanic 
professiomil enrollment more than dou- 
bled during the period. As in New 
Mexico, Hispanics recorded post-bac- 
calaureate gains at levels far above those 
for the general population. Among all 
students, Arizona had growth of 57,2 
percent at the graduate level and 5.2 
percent at professional schools from 
1980 to 1990, But Hispanic proportion- 
al gains, particularl)' at the graduate 
level, were small. At the professional 
level, Hispanics represented 1 1.5 per- 
cent of all 1990 enrollments, up from 
4.8 percent in 1980, 

In Texas, Hispanics showed moder- 
ate gains for the 1980-90 period in both 
categories, while the general student 
population experienced an increase in 
graduate enrollments but a decline at 
the professional level. Overall, Hispanic 
enrollment grew by 58.1 percent in 
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graduate schools and 37.5 percent at 
professional schools for the decade. By 
comparison, total post-baccalaureate 
enrollment showed a 38.8 percent 
increase at the graduate level and a 12.8 
percent loss at professional schools. 
Tliese numbei*s translated into small 
increases in proportional representation 
of Hispanics in both graduate ^nd pro 
fessional schools, thougli Hispanics rep- 
resented only 7.9 percent of the state's 
graduate students and 9. 1 percent of all 
professional students in 1990. 

In addition to Florida and Arizona, 
other states that doubled the number of 
Hispanics at both graduate and profes- 
sional schools from 1 980 to 1 990 includ- 
ed Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maryland, North Carolina, and South 



Carolina. For Iowa and Missouri, the 
gains for Hispanics at the professional 
level far surpassed total enrollment, 
wliich remained cssentiall}' unchanged 
since 1980. Nonetheless, Hispanics in 
these states continued to represent onl}' 
a small j^roportion of total enrollments 
in 1990. 

For Hispanics, improvements in the 
Northeast from 1980 to 1990 traUed 
those realized elsewhere in the nation. 
Connecticut doubled Hispanic enroll- 
ments at the professional level, while 
Rliodc Island and Vermont doubleu 
Hispanic graduate enrollment. 
However, proportional representation 
remained ver^- low for Hispanics ui 
these states. 




In the West, Oregon had a fourfold 
increase in Hispanic enrollment at the 
graduate level — the largest gain in the 
region from 1980 to 1990. Yet even 
with this gain, Hispanics accounted for 
only 1.2 percent of the state's graduate 
enrollments. Colorado more than 
tripled its Hispanic graduate enrollment, 
exceeding general graduate enrollment 
trends in the state. Hispanics also 
recorded a 57. 1 percent gain at the pro- 
fessional level, wliile the total student 
population in this category' dropped by 
3.8 percent. In 1990, Hispanics repre- 
sented 5.8 percent of all professional 
students in Colorado, up from 3.6 per- 
cent in 1980. 

Asian Americans 

Asian Americans continued to 
account for a growing share of die grad- 
uate and professional student popula- 
tion during the 1980s (Table 25). By 
decade's end, 30 states had doubled 
Asian American enrollment in both cate- 
gories and some showed tlireefold and 
fourfold gains. Unlike national trends, 
however, the improvement t)picall}' 
was greater at the professional rather 
than the graduate level. Overall, 40 
states doubled Asian American profes- 
sional enrollment, compared with 35 at 
the graduate level. 

In California, Asian Americans more 
than doubled their enrollments in both 
graduate and professional education 
from 1980 to 1990, leading to a large 
proportional ^ain in both categories. 
Overall, Asian Americans accounted for 
15.4 percent of all professional enroll- 
ments in 1990, up from 7.2 percent in 
1980. At the graduate level, Asian 
Americans represented 9.6 percent of all 
students, up from 5.9 percent in 1980. 

Other large states saw similar increas- 
es for Asian Americans, particularly at 
the professional level. In Illinois, for 
instance, Asian Americans made a four- 
fold gain at professional schools, increas- 
ing their proportional representation 
from 2.1 percent of all students in 1980 
to 9.5 percent in 1990. Asian Americans 
also doubled their graduate enrollments 
in Illinois from 1980 to 1990, but this 
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yielded only a small proportional gain 
among the entire graduate student pop- 
ulation. 

New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas 
also showed mueh stronger enrollment 
growth for Asian Amcrieans at the pro- 
fessional level from 1980 to 199(). In 
New York, professional enrollment of 
Asian Ameriean students rose nearly 
fivefold a!» their proportional representa- 
tion iiiereased from 1.9 percent in 1980 
to 8.2 percent in 1990. Pennsylvania 
and Texas liad nearly similar percentage 
gjiins during this period, Tn 
Pennsylvania, Asian Americ^ms 
increased their proportional representa- 
tion from 1 A percent in 1980 to 8.1 per- 
cent in 1990; in Texas, the share of 
Asian Americans in professional schools 
rose from 1 percent to 7.5 percent. 

Hawaii was one of the few states 
with a large As! in American and Pacific 
Islander population to deviate from this 
general trend of larger increases at pro- 
fessional schools. From 1980 to 1990, 
Hawaii experienced an 89 percent 
enrollment gain for these students in 
graduate institutions l^ut a 2.5 percent 
decline at professional schools. Still, 
these figures were somewhat similar to 
state trends in total enrollment. In fact, 
Asian Americans and Pacific Islanders 
actually increased their proportional 
representation at professional schools— 
from 63.1 percent in 1980 to 7L4 per- 
cent in 1990— despite lower enroll- 
ments. At the graduate level, Asian 
Americans accounted for 41 .4 percent 
of all graduate students in the state in 
1990, up sliglitly from 1980. 

During the 1980s, Massachusetts and 
Virginia stand Ait as two states where 
Asiim Americans made significant gains 
in their respective shares of profession:il 
and gniduate school enrollments. In 
Virginia, Asian American students repre- 
I sented 10.2 percent of the professional 
I student population in 1990, up from 
only 1.7 percent in 1980. A fivefold 
gain in the number of Asian American 
students accounted for this proportional 
increase, llie state also tripled enroll- 
ment of Asian Americans at the gniduate 
level, but tills led to onJy a small propor- 
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tional gain for the period. In 
Massnchusetts, Asian Americans repre- 
sented 7.2 percent of professional 
enrollments in 1990, up from 2 percent 
in 1980. However, Asian Americans 
achieved onl)' a slight proportional 
increase at the graduate level in 
Massachusetts. 

At the graduate level, states with rela- 
tively small Asian American populations, 
such as Delaware and South Carolina, 
had the largest percentage gams for 
A.sian Americans from 1980 to 1990, but 
these gains did not translate into signifi- 
cant proportional increases. Again at 
the professional level, small Asian 
American population states, including 
Alabimia, Maine, and West Virginia, had 
the greatest percentage gains, but the 
total number of Asian Americans 
enrolled in these states remained small. 
Overall, five states with professional 
schools had ten or fewer Asian students 
in 1990: North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nevada, Montana, and Wyoming. 

American Indians 

As with other minority' groups, 
Americiui Indians showed large percent- 
age gains and smaller numerical gains 
from 1980 to 1990. Ovenill, 27 states 
reported progress in both graduate and 
professional institution enrollments 
(Table 26). At the gniduate level, only 
19 states had more than 1(K) enrolled 
/\mericim Indiim students, and three had 
ten or fewer. At professional institu- 
tions, only two stiites had more than 100 
American Indian students in their pro 
grams, wliile 24 states with professional 
programs had ten or fewer—including 
five with no American Indian profession- 
al students at all. 

Among states with large numbers of 
American Indians, Oklahoma showed 
gains of 69.5 percent at the graduate 
level and 57.7 percent at the profession- 
al level for the decade. In both cases, 
/Vmerican Indians outpaced general 
trends for the state, which had a 39.9 
percent increase in gniduate enrollment 
but a 10.7 percent decline at the profes- 
sional level. Overall, however, they 
made only small proportional gains in 
the state. Still, yVmerican Indians repre- 
sented 3.3 percent of total graduate and 



3.9 percent of total professional enroll- 
ments in 1990, one of their highest lev- 
els of representaricm nationwide. 

A similar trend in percentage gains 
was evident in California, where 
Americim Indiims showed a 60 percent 
increase at graduate schools and a 56.4 
percent gain at professional schools 
from 1980 to 1990. Both gains exceed- 
ed enrollment trends among the genenil 
student population. Nonetheless, 
American Indians continued to repre- 
sent less than 1 percent of total graduate 
and professional enrollments in 
California in 1990. 

Texas deviated slightly from this pat- 
tern, as American Indians showed a 1 . 1 
percent decline at the gniduate level but 
a 67.5 percent gain at professional 
schools from 1980 to 1990. These fig- 
ures were not consistent with general 
post-baccalaureate enrollment trends in 
Texas, where the number of students 
attending graduate institutions increased 
moderately but the total attending pro- 
fessional schools declined by 1 2.8 per- 
cent. American Indians, however, con- 
tinued to represent a small share of the 
state's graduate and professional student 
population. 

Arizona was one of four states to dou- 
ble American Indian enrollment in l>oth 
graduate and professional schools, again 
sur{:)assing general post-baccalaureate 
enrollment trends for the 1980-90 peri- 
od. American Indians achieved small 
proportional increjises as well, including 
a 1 .4 percent gain at the professional 
level. Vermont, South Carolina, and 
Florida also doubled American Indian 
enrollments at both the graduate and 
professional levels, but the overall num- 
bers of students remained small. 

North Dakota recorded major gains 
for Americ:ui Indians at the professional 
level but showed a net loss at graduate 
institutions for the decade. American 
Indian professional school enrollment 
nearly tripled in North Dakota, account- 
ing for 5.7 percent of all 1990 enroll- 
ments, up from 2 percent in 1980. At 
the graduate level, however, a drop of 
9.4 percent in Ainerican Indian enroll- 
ment meant that they represented only 
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1.3 percent of ail graduate students in 
1990, down from 2 percent in 1980. 

Elsewhere, New York showed gains 
of 24.6 percent at the graduate level 
and 56 percent at the professional level, 
In both cases, and particularly in profes- 
sional school enrollment, these gains 
surpassed gencml tren^sls among all 
post-baccalaureate students. But New 
Jersey's 60.7 percent graduate gain for 
American Indians during the decade 
was tempered by a 25 percent enroll- 
ment drop at professional schools. 
American Indians accounted for less 
than 1 percent of total enrollments at 
the graduate and professional levels. 

The southern region showed some 
enrollment progress for American 
Indians as Alabama tripled its profes- 
sional student counts while Georgia 
made similar progress at the graduate 
level from 1980 to 1990. Six other 
states had increases in both graduate 
and professional enrollments, while, 
seven states experienced a decline in 
one of these two areas. Marj'Iand, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee all suf- 
fered a drop in professional enroll- 
ments, while Arkansas, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia lost ground at the gradu- 
ate level during the decade. Again, 
however, total numbers of American 
Indian students remained small. 



Midwestern states generally showed 
moderate increases in the niimlx^r of 
American Indians in both categories, 
except for Indiana, the only state nation- 
wide to report a decline at both levels. 
Indiana experienced a 5.4 percent 
decline among American Indians at grad- 
uate institutions and a 30.8 percent loss 
at professional schools from 1980 to 
1990. Ohio sustained a 52,4 percent 
loss at the professional level. 

In the West, several states recorded 
large graduate-level gains for American 
Indians during the 1980s, including an 
eightfold rise in Wyoming and fourfold 
increases in Colorado and Nevada. 
However, the numerical gains were 
small. In additk)n, Hawaii, Nevada, and 
Wyomijig had no American Indian stu- 
dents at the professional level, while 
Idaho enrolled only one student in 
1990. 

American Indians and Native 
Alaskans showed gains in graduate 
school enrollment in Alaska from 1980 
to 1990. Together, they experienced a 
40 percent gain in total graduate enroll- 
ment during the decade. However, 
their proportional representation 
remained small at about 1.7 percent of 
total graduate enrollment. The state has 
no institutions granting professional 
degrees. 
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Recent State 
Enrollment and 
Financing Trends, 
1990 to 1992 

For the past three years, colleges and 
universities have had to face some of 
the toughest budget cuts ever in 
American higher education. The result- 
ing tuition increases and funding cuts 
have left many students looking to 
bridge the growing gap between family 
income and college costs. These prob- 
lems are even more dramatic for stu- 
dents of color, particularly those from 
low-income families. Yet higher educa- 
tion funding problems var)' greatly 
among the states. 

To gain more insight about how 
state budget shortfalls and the resulting 
state policy changes and tuition 
increases are affecting student enroll- 
ments, intemews were conducted 
with state higher education officials in 
a number of states, including Virginia, 
iVlar)'iand, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, C^alifornia Wisconsin, and 
Florida. The states' most recent enroll- 
ment data also are analyzed and pre- 
sented in this tinal section. 
Information on state funding trends 
during the past two years — including 
state funding changes and funding for 
individual colleges and student aid pro- 
grams—is based on research from the 
Center for Higher Education at Illinois 
State Universit}'. Information about 
tuition increases for the 1992-93 acade- 
mic year is taken from the C College 
Board's Annual Survey of Colleges 
1992-93. 

This section of the special focus is 
limited in that it focuses on slate issues, 
not national economic concerns that 
affect higher education in many 
regions. As a result, policy changes at 
the federal level — such as the recent 
cut in the maximum Pell Grant and the 
shift in financial aid from grants to 
loans — are not addressed in this report. 
Nonetheless, these federal changes, 
when combined with state cuts, can 
pose significant barriers to students of 
color as they attempt to access higher 
education in the 1990s. 
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Many competing factors arc at work 
in these states, including a recession 
that has sent unemployed workers 
back to school. Some states also have 
increased financial aid to keep up with 
rising tuition and lower family incomes, 
and officials say the recession has 
caused more people to apply for aid. 
In other cases, states have reported 
most of their enrollment growth at 
lower-cost two-year institutions, not at 
those granting baccalaureate degrees. 
Consequently, tougher economic times 
within the states have not necessarily 
translated into a drop in enrollment for 
students of color. 

Some states were making some 
progress in minority enrollment even 
as they faced higher education funding 
pressures. Virginia experienced a 1 3 
percent drop in state support for high- 
er education between 1990 and 1992.^'7 
Yet all ethnic minorities made enroll- 
ment gains in public institutions from 
1990 to 1991. 2« One reason for this 
progress may be student aid, which 
Virginia increased by 43 percent for 
needy students despite the recession. 
The state still faces numerous chal- 
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lenges, however: community colleges 
have instituted new fees, and the state 
now requires all out-of-state residents 
to pay the full share of their education 
costs, up from 75 percent previously.^*^ 
For the 1992-93 school year, however, 
leading four-year institutions also 
increased tuition and fees-^^* including a 
16 percent increase at the University of 
Virginia and a 7 percent increase at 
Hampton University. The impact of 
current tuition increases on student 
enrollments in the state has yet to be 
assessed. When this report was writ- 
ten state officials were just beginning 
to collect data from fall 1992 to deter- 
mine if institutions also were able to 
provide more financial aid to students. 

Neighboring Maryland showed 
many similarities to Virginia. Despite 
some statewide budget cuts, enroll- 
ment of students of color had increased 
between 1990 and 1991. African 
Americans achieved a 9-3 percent gain 
in total enrollment, which encompass- 
es all three of the state's major cate- 
gories—two-year community colleges, 
four-year public institutions, and other 
independent institutions in the state.-'^^ 
From 1990 to 1991, Asian Americans 



made similar progress, with a total 
enrollment gain of 10.6 percent and 
moderate growth in all three sectors. 
Hispanic students recorded a total 
enrollment gain of 9.6 percent. 
American Indians gained 13 percent in 
total enrollment, which included 20 
percent growth at independent col- 
leges and a 1 5.5 percent gain at com- 
munity colleges. In all cases, these fig- 
ures for students of color surpassed 
total enrollment changes among all stu- 
dents. From 1990 to 1991, total enroll- 
ment in Maryland increased by 5 per- 
cent, including a 9.5 percent gain at 
community colleges and a 2 percent 
increase at four-year public institutions, 
and remained relatively stable at inde- 
pendent colleges. 

Despite these positive trends, 
Mar)i and continues to face financial 
pressures. State funding for the 
Universit)' of Maryland System declined 
8 percent in 1992, and . in the spring 
1992 semester the university system 
instituted a 1 5 percent tuition sur- 
charge.^^ For the 1992-93 year, tuition 
increases included 12 percent at Bowie 
State IJniversit)' and 8 percent at the 
University of Maryland-College Park. 
But for low- income students, state law- 
makers are tr>'ing to cushk)n these fee 
increases with more financial aid. 
From 1990 to 1992, the state increased 
student financial aid by 30 percent. 
However, as with Virginia, fall 1992 
enrollment data are not yet available to 
assess the possible effect of this latest 
round of state budget cuts and tuition 
increases. Preliminary 1992 data indi- 
cate that public enrollment in the state 
held relatively steady between 1991 
and 1992.-^^^ 

Budget troubles have coincided with 
some minorit)' enrollment losses in 
New York state. The recession has 
brought a new ui^ency in New York 
state about the issue of access. 
Statistically, the data show cause for 
concern: African American enrollment 
dropped by 6.2 percent at two-year 
institutions from 1990 to 1991.-^^ 
American Indian enrollment feH by 1 1 
percent at the two-year level, while 
four-year enrollments for both groups 
showed little change. Asian Americans 
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lost about 9 percent at two-year institu- 
tions and 7.6 percent at four-year insti- 
tutions. 

Like most large states, New York lias 
faced serious budget troubles. During 
the past two years, for example, the 
Cit>' llnivcrsit}' of New York (CUNY) 
has seen its budget allocai.ons cut by 
17 percent. "The last several budgets 
have been very severe," said one top 
official at CUNY, where students of 
color make up 63 percent of the stu- 
dent body.-^^^ As mentioned earlier, 
tuition for fall 1992 increased by more 
ilian 30 percent at many of the sys- 
tem's campuses. 

Despite state budget cuts, state stu- 
dent aid i:as increased 24 percent dur- 
ing the past two years.-^" Funds allocat- 
ed under New York's Tuition Assis- 
tance Program (TAP) increased from 
$435 million in the 1991 academic year 
to $51 1 in the 1992 academic year. At 
the same time, however the number of 
TAP recipients also increased, from 
279,000 to 292,000.-^« 



couldn't get the legislature to change, 
so we brought legal action," said a 
c:UNY professor who is a lead plaintiff 
in the suit." The administration has 
not joined in the suit, but plaintiffs met 
with state lawmakers last fall to discuss 
the fimding situation. Governor Mario 
Cuomo has said he believes the case 
has no merit, and the state has filed a 
motion to dismiss.'^^ Court arguments 
are possible sometime in 1993- 

Although Temiessee increased high- 
er education funding by 5 percent from 
1990 to 1992, the state found itself 
grappling with a shortage of financial 
aid funds to meet increased demand. 
During the 1991 academic year, more 
than 14,000 students who applied for 
state student aid were turned away for 
lack of funds; the state would have 
needed nearly $10 million more to 
meet these students' needs. *-^ At the 
same time, the state also has continued 
to step up its student recniiting efforts 
and has increased enrollment. Yet 
much of this increase is concentrated 
at communit)' colleges. 



but a small 1 percent gain at four-)'ear 
colleges. Only Hispanics deviated from 
this trend, showing gains of 14. 1 per- 
cent at four-year institutions from 1991 
to 1992 but a smaller 8.9 percent 
increase at t\vo-ycar colleges. 

Kven with the economic decline, 
Tennessee officials have conducted 
more student outreach efforts and also 
have provided more fimding for com- 
munit)' colleges. State legislators have 
allocated 13 percent more funds to 
these colleges during the past two 
years, compared with a 2 percent 
increase for the University of 
Ternessee System during the same 
period. 

In Pennsylvania, some alarming indi- 
cators about /Vfrican American enroll- 
ment have caused concern among a 
growing number of educators and 
political leaders. Much of this concern 
grew out of a variet)' of reports show- 
ing little progress in the number of 
African /Vmcrican students seeking 
degrees during the 1980s. 



For many students, the effects of 
Ncv/ York's financial aid increases are 
limited because of the state's budget 
problems. For example, Liberty 
Scholarships, a fmancial aid program 
set to begin in fall 1991 for low-income 
students, has been delayed indefinitely, 
"It was a good idea that never material- 
ized," said one official. "There was 
absolutely no money for it. "-^'^ 

At CUNY, the recession of the late 
1980s and early 19S>0s also has meant 
fewer off-campus jobs for students and a 
much heavier use of work-study funds. 
In the 1991-92 academic year, CUNY 
had to provide $1.5 million of its own 
money to cover the work-study commit- 
ments it had made to students. For 
1992-93, the university' simply reduced 
the potential work-study pool through 
more restrictive award rules. "With the 
lack of jobs [in the community], they 
take work-study jobs more readily than 
ever," one fmancial aid officer said.'^" 

In the wake of such frustration, a 
group of CUNY faculty and students 
has sued the state, charging that the 
university receives inadequate funding 
hprause of its minority base. "We 



In the public sector, African 
Americans increased their enrollment 
at Tennessee communit)' colleges sub- 
stantially from 1990 to 1992, including 
a 19.8 percent increase for 1990-91 and 
an 8.4 percent gain from 1991 to 
1992.'^^ These gains were indicative of 
those made by other ethnic minorities 
during the 1990-92 period. 

For the most recent year available, 
1991 to 1992, total enrollment 
increased 6.6 percent at Tennessee's 
two-year institutions but only 1.7 per- 
cent at four-year colleges and universi- 
ties. "^"^ For African Americans, a 3.7 
percent increase at four-year inMitu- 
tions was less than half of the enroll- 
ment progress cited at two-year institu- 
tions. Asian Americans also experi- 
enced 22.9 percent grov^h at two-year 
colleges from 1991 to 1992, compared 
with a 10.5 percent increase at four- 
year institutions. Although their num- 
bers were small, American Indians 
achieved a 33.9 percent increase at 
two-year institutions but suffered a 7 
percent decline at four-year institu- 
tions. White students also posted a 6 
percent gain at two-year institutions 



Data from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education showed that 
in 1980 Africaii Americans represented 
9.6 percent of the state's 18-t(>-24-year- 
old population and 8.2 percent of its 
undergraduate enrollments. By 1990. 
however, the African American popula- 
tion share of 18-t()-24 year-olds had 
increased to 10.5 percent, while 
African Americans' share of undergrad- 
uate enrollment actually dropped to (>.5 
percent. A report from the 
Pennsylvania Higher Education 
Assistance Agency CPHFAA) shed more 
light on this trend. 

PHEA/\ s report found that whiJc the 
total number of African American 
undcrgniduatcs seeking degrees 
decreased only slighdy, the number 
attending full-time dropped by 8.5 per- 
cent. In addition, enrollment of first- 
time, full-time African American stu- 
dents also dropped 18.9 percent during 
the decade. Only the study's most 
recent figures seemed to show 
improvement. From fall 1988 to fall 
1989, the number of degree-seeking 
African American students increased by 
4.8 percent. From 1990 to 1991, total 
enrollment of African Americans 
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increased by 7 percent, but this figure 
included both degree-seeking and non- 
degree-seeking students.*^'^ 

The Pennsylvania Legislative Black 
Caucus has criticized the enrollment 
trends in an effort to mobilize political 
support for change. The statistical data 
"depicts a grim picture of the reality for 
the Afncan-American conmiunit}^ and its 
presence in the Pennsylvania higher 
education complex," noted in the 
report, WeAfncan American Reality 
in Higher Education in Pennsylvania: 
Opportunities Denied. "As enrollments 
grew across the Commonwealth, oppor- 
tunities for African Americans 
declined. "''^^ 

Since release of this report, many 
educators have joined in discussions to 
help address the problem. In October 
1992, more than 50 Pennsylviuiia col- 
leges and universities sent representa- 
tives to a two-day meeting in 
Philadelphia to discuss strategics to 
increase the recruitment and retention 
of students of color in the state. Among 
the suggestions offered at the confer- 
ence: reacliing out to youth in the inner 
cities; hiring more minority facult)', even 
on an adjunct basis if necessary^; and 
building a healthy campus environment 
from tlie top down.''^ 

Wliile most of the attention has 
focused on African Americans, data also 
show the need for diligence in promot- 
ing enrollment of all suidents of color. 
The recent discussions ma)' provide the 
foundation for improvement. "People 
want to see numbers that move in the 
riglit direction," stated chainnan of the 
Peiins)ivania Legislative Black Caucus 
Advisory Committee on Higlier 
Education. 

In an effort to control costs, some 
states are looking at enrollment caps, 
■H also known as enrollment '*manage- 
B£I ment.*' Tlirougli thCvSe policies, states 
seek to limit the number of students at 
one or more public institutions, some- 
times by setting overall enrollment ceil- 
ings or througli other means such as 
stricter academic guidelines and earlier 
applic^ation deadlines for admission and 
student aid. 

O 
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Altliough enrollment management 
has become more popular because of 
the lingering recession, such programs 
have been in place in a few states for 
several years. California, Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon, and Wisconsin are 
among the states that used enrollment 
management in the 1970s and 1980s, 
and North Dakota joined the list in 
1990.''2 As more states move to limit 
enrollments in the face of mounting 
budget cuts, concern has arisen about 
how such policies may affect underrep- 
rescnted students. 

"In all of the states there is concern 
that enrollment limitation may unfairly 
restrict the enrollment of underrepre- 
sented minorit}^ students," wrote Judith 
Gill, director of research and policy 
analysis at the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higlier Education, in a 
1991 study on the subject in western 
states.*^'"^ To address tliis potential prob- 
lem, most western states with enroll- 
ment management offer certain safe- 
guards for students who fail to meet cer- 
tain requirements but have the potential 
to succeed.''^ In these cases, states 
attempt to offer a "window of opportu- 
nity" for underrepresented students, 
such as reserving certain slots for stu- 
dents who may not meet all the neces- 
sary academic standards but still have 
the tools to succeed. Oregon and North 
Dakota also have created committees to 
study the issue of minority enrollment 
and new admission standards. 

The difficult>% however, is that state 
budget cuts pose a major challenge to 
tills framework. In California, enroll- 
ments at some of the state's flagship 
four-year public institutions are below 
previous demographic projections.'''' 
Several years ago, California had major 
plans to expand its liigher education 
programs. Demographics showed 
tremendous growth tlirougli the year 
2005 — particularly among students of 
color— with the need for up to 50 new 
campuses and education centers.'^' But 
in 1992, the state found itself still mired 
in a three-year budget cmncli that most 
officials predict will not end soon. 

Both the Universit}' of California and 
the California vStatc University systems 
have reduced enrollments, while the 
state's community colleges claim to 



have turned away 100,000 students last 
year because of class reductions.'''^ State 
support for higher education has 
dropped by 1 2 percent during tlie past 
two years, and the state's Postsecondar>' 
Education Commission has had difficulty 
keeping current information on the 
enrollment shifts. 

One trend is unmistakable, however. 
"Students are extremely worried," said 
one California community college offi- 
cial.''" llie worried include many stu- 
dents of color, as shown by a recent 
demonstration by students during a 
Latino convocation held for faculty, 
administrators, and political leaders.''"^ 

Educaton. talk of a growing "access 
gap," in which more students of color 
are eligible for the merit-based 
University of California and Califomb 
State Universit}' s}'5tems but do not 
attend. Under the current policy, stu- 
dents gain admission to these systems if 
they rank near the top of their graduat- 
ing classes and meet other academic cri- 
teria. In recent years, students of color 
have made tremendous gains in reach- 
ing these merit-based requirements. 
African Americans made a 60 percent 
gain in eligibilit>^ and Hispanics a 30 per- 
cent gain, based largely on higli school 
class standing.^^^ Yet, one report says 
higher education officials now have 
raised some of these standards further 
because of the lack of funds.^'^ In addi- 
tion, fees have increased by 24 percent 
in the University' of California system 
and 40 percent at California State 
University^ for the 1992-93 academic 
year, this report states. 

"The bad news is that California is on 
the verge of breaking its commitment to 
these students," said Warren Fox, execu- 
tive director of the Postsecondar>^ 
Education Commission.^'^ Some of this 
gap already is evident. Overall, admis- 
sion rates for African American and 
Hispanic applicants have dropped by 5 
percent in the University of Calilbmia 
system during the past four years.^*^ 

Financial aid programs jilso have felt 
the squeeze of the recession. Tlie num- 
hcv of students applying for C^il Cirants — 
the state's major financial aid program — 
has increased by 40 percent. Yet only 
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one in tlircc eligible suidents actually is 
receiving such aid; as a consequenc 
student boiTOwing is on the risc/^ 

For 1991-92, aill-time enrollment 
declined by 10,(X)() in the California 
State Univ^^rsit}' system: for the 
Universit/ of California system, tlie 
decline was 5,500.6^ Tlie 1992-93 bud- 
get promises even more cutbacks: 
California State Universit)' faces a $125 
million cut, wIillc the Uni\'ersity of 
California system will make do with 
$225 million less, says a report from the 
California Assembly Committee on 
Higher Education /^^^ "Rather than build- 
ing new campuses, universit)' execu- 
tives foresee the possible closure of 
existing institutions. Expansion has been 
replaced by downsizing as the new 
buzzword of higher education. "f^"" 

GUrs research on western states also 
shows that Oregon and North Dakota 
recently began their enrollment caps, 
primarily in response to budget con- 
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stniints.^^ Elsewhere, in 1987, long 
before the recession that decimated 
many state budgets, Wisconsin l:>egan 
using enrollment " management". ^''-^ 
Faced with a variet)' of fiscal and educa- 
tional pressures, Wisconsin embarked 
on this policy in the l4-site Universit)' of 
Wisconsin System. Tlie goal: to reduce 
enrollment, increase per-stiident expen- 
ditures, reduce class sizes, and distribute 
students more evenly througliout the 
system."^^ A cornerstone of the state's 
program is a strong commitment to pro- 
moting diversit)'— despite downsizing. 
The Design for Diversit)' program adopt- 
ed by the state Board of Regents sought 
to "balance enrollment management 
with access for underrepresented 
groups" and to improve retention as 
well. 

Tlius tar, the state has shown 
progress. Before enrollment manage- 
ment, the state's per-stiident expendi- 
ture was far Ix'low the national average. 
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By 1992, this expenditure had increased 
by 37 percent. Full-time enrollment 
dropped by 4.1 percent from 1987 to 
1990, although head-count enrollment 
showed only a sliglit decline of 2.8 per- 
cent for this period. Yet these figures 
are consistent witli projections about 
the declining number of 18-year-olds in 
the state. In 1991, access to the 
Universit)' of Wisconsin system for high 
school graduates was at its highest level 
since 1986; in addition, 93 percent of all 
undergraduate applicants were accept- 
ed somewhere in the universit)^ sys- 
tem."^ 

As for minorities, most appear to 
have gained greater access to the 
Wisconsin universit)' s)'stcm. From 
1990 to 1991, the most recent year for 
wliich data are available, Hispanics 
achieved a 10.6 percent gain, Asian 
Americans a 9.4 percent increase, 
American Indians a 7 percent gain, and 
African Americans a 1 .4 percent 
increase. In comparison, total enroll- 
ment and enrollment of white students 
remained largely unchanged."^ 

State officials laud the program for 
helping improve qualit)' and access dur- 
ing tough economic times. "Enrollment 
management helped Wisconsin avoid 
the disRiptions in services being experi- 
enced in states which have declining 
state revenues but increasing or stable 
enrollments," says a report issued in 
October 1992."3 

Unlike other states, Wisconsin has 
faced relativel)' light opposition to its 
enrollment management program. One 
rea<son for tliis is that it was implement- 
ed precisely at the time the state was to 
experience a decline in its 18-year-oId 
population. In 1995, Wisconsin expects 
the pool of high school graduates to go 
on the upsAving, and the state's leaders 
already are discussing how to alter the 
program to accommodate that increase. 
One official also said that Wisconsin's 
college and university campuses general- 
ly are "more comfortable" with the 
state's centralized education adminis- 
tration, a situation that may be unique 
among the states."'** 

In Florida, the state does not impose 
enrollment caps, but it is placing new 



pressures on public colleges and uni- 
versities to limit the number of stu- 
dents on the basis of available funds. 
Like other states, Florida has had to 
deal with major budget cuts in higher 
education during the recession. State 
support has dropped by 9 percent dur- 
ing the past two years— including a 14 
percent decline in aid to community 
colleges. Overall, per-student fimding 
in the public sector has fallen nearly 
$2,000 in the past three years, from 
$7,200 per full-time equivalent student 
in faU 1989 to $5,300 in fall 1992.^^^ to 
deal with the problem, the state has 
established a series of goals for public 
colleges and universities. In effect, this 
policy establishes modified enrollment 
targets. At four-year colleges, the num- 
ber of first-time, full-time students 
should not exceed 15 percent of the 
past year's high school graduates; at 
community colleges, the rate is 30 per- 
cent."^^ Students who opt for a two- 
year institution are guaranteed admis- 
sion to senior colleges if they receive 
their associate's degree and pass a 
College Level Academic Skills Test 
(CLAST). Students are given several 
chances to pass the test and most stu- 
dents are not denied access to a four- 
year institution because of test fail- 
ure.^^ However, there are serious con- 
cerns among some leading communit>' 
college educators that the CIAST is 
having a severe impact on minority' stu- 
dents in the communit)^ college system 
because students must pass the CLAST 
to receive an associate's degree."^ One 
community college president noted 
that although African American en^Dll- 
ments in community colleges have 
increased their associate's degree 
awards have declined. He attributed 
part of this decline to the CLAST 
requirement."''^ 

Overall, minority' students may have 
been helped by a recent increase in 
state student financial aid. Despite cuts 
elsewhere in higher education, the 
Florida legislature managed to support 
a 15 percent fimding increase for the 
past two years. With these extra fimds, 
the state was expected to increase the 
number of financial aid awards by 2 1 
percent during the 1991-92 year.^o 
Although minority enrollments 
increased by 10.3 percent from 1990 to 
1991, preliminary 1992 enrollment data 



indicate enrollments declines for 
Africans Americans and whites 
between 1991 and 1992. 

Although the state has no official 
enrollment caps, ''The funding does 
limit how many students can enroll," 
said one official with the Florida Board 
of Regents.^i If colleges exceed these 
limits, they do not get extra subsidies 
to cover the cost of the additional stu- 
dents, the official said. WhUe these 
data are not official, the information 
does show a 1.7 percent decline for 
African Americans at four-year public 
institutions, along with an 8.1 percent 
drop for whites.^2 Given the recent 
budget difiTiculties, educators will need 
to monitor the effects of their policies 
on low-income students. 

In studying Florida's new policy, the 
Southern Regional Education Board 
CSREB) said the state does not expect 
the enrollment policy to affect incom- 
ing freshmen. "However, transfer stu- 
dents who have not graduated from a 
state community college will find it 
nearly impossible to enter a universit>%" 
the Board wrote. SREB also stated that 
enrollment management policies are 
under discussion in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida 
also are looking at the issue. Despite 
legitimate concerns about these poli- 
cies, it is increasingly apparent that one 
state— Wisconsin— may be using 
enrollment "management" to develop a 
more effective higher education sys- 
tem. Part of the problem in studying 
tliis issue is the paucity of research cvir- 
rently available on the effects of enroll- 
ment management, particularly on low- 
income and minority' students. At a 
time of economic uncertaint>', such 
research is imperative. 

Conclusion 

At the state level, the four major etlinic 
minority' groups made considerable 
progress in higher education enroll- 
ments during the late 1980s— a trend 
that appears to have continued into 
1991. Despite these gains, however, 
African Americans, Hispanics, and 
American Indians remain imderrepre- 
sented at colleges and universities. 



based on their share of state popula- 
tions. Il l fact, as shown by the data pre- 
sented in tliis report, numerical gains for 
some minority groups were not enough 
to increase their share of the state's total 
student enrollment. In several states, 
the number of African American and 
American Indian students in the 1980s 
increased, but at a rate below the docu- 
mented growth among the rest of the 
student population. As state officials 
continue to face difficult budget deci- 
sions, they must not lose sight of these 
enrollment trends. 

From the data presented here, it also 
is clear that the many new cliallenges 
states face in the 1990s cany^ enormous 
implications for students of color in 
postsecondary education. Even with ris- 
ing minority enrollments, pressures 
from budget cuts, tuition increases, and 
uncertainty about suident financial aid 
may have negative effects on minority 
students just as they are gaining a 
footliold in higher education. Tliis 
already has begun occurring in the bell- 
wether states of California and New 
York. In short, keeping the doors of 
opportunit>' open in the 19SK)s will 
require a strong commitment from state 
lawmakers, college presidents, and all 
educators, as well as an increased fund* 
ing commitment to state fmancial aid 
programs for low-income students. 

ACE also joins with others in calling 
for substantially greater research and 
monitoring on the effects of state fiscal 
problems on students of color in higher 
education. This effort should focus not 
only on changes in total enrollment but 
also on the decisions made b>^ students 
because of the economy, such as choos- 
ing part-time over full-time enrollment 
or tvvo-year colleges over four-year col- 
leges. In addition, this research and 
monitoring also should focus on other 
issues, such as degree completion and 
mounting debt burdens, particularly for 
African American, Hispanic, and 
American Indian students. 

As shown in this special focus, these 
issues are ones that deserve more 
review and polic)' discussion. States 
should set up their own activities to 
monitor the progress of students of 
color in higher education — and to 
ensure tliat progress continues. 
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Table 1 

High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates 
by Race/Ethnicity, 1970 to 1991 



18-to-24-Year-0!d$ 



High School Graduates 



14-to-24- 
Year-Olds 



Year 



Alt 
Persons 
(thousands) 



Enroited-ln- 
College 
Participation Rate 
(percent) 



Number 
Completed 
(thousands) 



Number Enrolleil-in- Ever-Enrolled- 

Completion Enrolled College Participation In-College 

Rates In College Rate Participation Rate 

(percent) (thousands) (percent) (percent) 



ALL RACES 


1970 


22.552 


25.7 


17,768 


78.8 


5.805 


32.7 


52.3 


1971 


23.688 


26.2 


18.691 


79.0 


6.210 


33.2 


531 


1972 


24.579 


25.5 


19.618 


79.8 


6.257 


31.9 


52.9 


1973 


25.237 


24.0 


20.377 


80.7 


6.055 


29.7 


50.7 


1974 


25.670 


24.6 


20,725 


80.7 


6.316 


30.5 


51.3 


1975 


26.387 


26.3 


21.326 


80 8 


6.935 


32.5 


52.5 


1976 


26.919 


26.7 


21,677 


80.5 


7.181 


331 


53.4 


1977 


27.331 


261 


22.008 


80.5 


7.142 


325 


52.0 


1976 


27.647 


25.3 


22.309 


80.7 


6.995 


31,4 


51.4 


1979 


27.974 


25.0 


22.421 


80.1 


6,991 


31.2 


51.6 


1980 


28.957 


25.6 


23.413 


80.9 


7.400 


31.6 


51.1 


1981 


28.965 


26.2 


23.343 


80.6 


7.575 


32.5 


51.7 


1982 


28.846 


26.6 


23.291 


80.7 


7.678 


330 


52.7 


1983 


28.580 


26.2 


22.988 


80.4 


7.477 


32.5 


52.8 


1984 


28.031 


27.1 


22,870 


81.6 


7,591 


33.2 


53.0 


1985 


27.122 


27.8 


22.349 


82.4 


7.537 


33.7 


54.3 


1986 


26.512 


28.2 


21.768 


82.1 


7.477 


34 3 


55.0 


1987 


25.950 


29.6 


21,118 


81.4 


7.693 


36.4 


56.5 


1988 


25.733 


30.3 


20.900 


81.2 


7.791 


37.3 


57.5 


1989 


25.261 


30.9 


20.461 


81.0 


7.804 


38.1 


57.9 


1990 


24.852 


32 0 


20.311 


82.3 


7.964 


39.1 


58.9 



1991 24.572 33.3 19.883 80.9 8.172 411 60.7 



WHITE 



1970 


19.608 


27.1 


15.960 




814 


5.305 


33,2 


53 4 


1971 


20.533 


27.2 


16.593 




81.3 


5.594 


33.5 


54.1 


1972 


21.315 


26 4 


17.410 




81.7 


5.624 


32.3 


53.9 


1973 


21.765 


25.0 


18.023 




82.8 


5.438 


30,2 


51.6 


1974 


22.141 


25.2 


18.318 




82.7 


5.589 


30,5 


51.7 


1975 


22.703 


26 9 


18.883 




83.2 


6.116 


32 4 


52.7 


1976 


23.119 


27.1 


19.045 




82.4 


6.276 


33 0 


53.5 


1977 


23.430 


265 


19.291 




82.3 


6,209 


32.2 


52.1 


1978 


23.650 


25.7 


19.526 




82.6 


6,077 


31.1 


513 


1979 


23.895 


25.6 


19.616 




82.1 


6,120 


31.2 


" 5i'7 


1980 


24.482 


26.2 


20.214 




82.6 


6.423 


31.8 


514 


1981 


24,486 


26.7 


20.123 




82.2 


6.549 


32.5 


52.1 


1982 


24.206 


27 2 


19.944 




82.4 


6,694 


33.1 


531 


1983 


23.899 


27.0 


19.643 




82.2 


6.463 


32 9 


53.4 


1984 


23.347 


28.0 


19.373 




83 0 


6,256 


33 7 


53 8 


1985 


22.632 


28.7 


18.916 




83.6 


6.500 


344 


55 3 


1986 


22.020 


28.6 


18.291 




83.1 


6,307 


34.5 


55.5 


1987 


21.493 


30 2 


17.689 




82.3 


6,483 


36.6 


571 


1988 


21.261 


313 


17.491 




82.3 


6,659 


38.1 


58.6 


1989 


20.825 


31.8 


17.089 




821 


6.631 


38.8 


58.9 


1990 


20,393 


32.5 


16.823 




825 


6.635 


394 


601 


1991 


19.980 


34 1 


16.324 




81,7 


6.813 


41,7 


62 3 



Continued on nexfpsge 

Source: U.S. DepartmenI ol Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Populsiion Reports. School EnrollmenI— Social and Economic Characteristics of Students Ociot)er 1990. Series P-20. No 460. and 
unpublished tabulations lor October 1991. 

Note: College participation rales were calculated using the total population and high school graduates as Ihe bases. Theevet-enrolled-in-college participation rate in .des 14-to-24-year-olds who were either 

enrolled in college or had completed one or more years ol college The high school completion rates were calculated using the total population as the base. Thus, in 1970. 78 8 percent ol the total population 
O ^ 1810 24 years old had earned a high school diploma or a high schopkeq|iiivalency certificate or were enrolled in college. Data (or 1980 and later use 1980 census-based estimates. Data lor 1986 and later use 
^ 3 f^'S^^ tabulalion system. Improvements in edits and population '^lirriafion procedures caused slight changes in estimates for 1986. 
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Table 1 - Continued 
High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates 
by Race/Ethnicity, 1970 to 1991 



18-to-24-Y8ar-Olds 



Year 



All 
Persons 
(thousands) 



Enrolled-ln- 
College 
Participation Rate 
(percent) 



Number 
Completed 
(thousands) 



High School Graduates 



Completion 

Rates 
(percent) 



Number 
Enrolled 
In Colleoe 
(thousands) 



14-to-24- 
Year-Olds 



Enrolled-ln- Ever-BnroHed- 

College Participation In-College 

Rate Participation Rate 

(percent) (perceiit) 



AFRICAN AMERICAN 



1970 


2.692 


15.5 


1.602 


59.5 


416 


26.0 


39.4 


1971 


2.866 


18.2 


1.789 


62.4 


522 


29.2 


42.3 


1972 


2,986 


18.1 


1.992 


66 7 


540 


271 


42.0 


1973 


3.114 


16.0 


2.079 


66.8 


498 


24.0 


41.6 


1974 


3.105 


17.9 


2.083 


67.1 


555 


26.6 


44.8 


1975 


3.213 


20.7 


2.081 


64.8 


665 


32.0 


48.1 


1976 


3.315 


22.6 


2.239 


67.5 


749 


33.5 


50.4 


1977 


3.387 


21.3 


2.286 


67 5 


721 


31.5 


46 9 


1978 


3.452 


201 


2.340 


67.8 


694 


29 7 


478 


1979 


3.510 


19.8 


2.356 


67.1 


696 


29.5 


48.4 


1980 


3.721 


19.2 


2.592 


69.7 


715 


27.6 


45.9 


1981 


3.778 


19.9 


2.678 


70.9 


750 


28.0 


44 8 


1982 


3.872 


19.8 


2.744 


70.9 


767 


28.0 


45.5 


1983 


3.865 


19.2 


2.740 


70.9 


741 


27 0 


45 0 


1984 


3.862 


20.4 


2.885 


74.7 


786 


27.2 


452 


1985 


3.716 


19.8 


2.810 


75.6 


734 


26.1 


438 


1986 


3.653 


22.2 


2.795 


76.5 


812 


29.1 


47.8 


1987 


3.603 


22.8 


2.739 


76 0 


823 


30.0 


48.7 


1988 


3.568 


21.1 


2.680 


75.1 


752 


28.1 


46.6 


1989 


3.559 


23.5 


2.708 


761 


835 


30.8 


49.1 


1990 


3.520 


25.4 


2.710 


77.0 


894 


33.0 


48.0 


1991 


3.504 


23.6 


2.630 


75.1 


828 


31.5 


461 


HISPANIC^ 


1972 


1.338 


13.4 


694 


51.9 


179 


25.8 


36.7 


1973 


1.285 


16.0 


709 


55 2 


206 


29.1 


43.0 


1974 


1.506 


18.1 


842 


55.9 


272 


32.3 


47.8 


1975 


1.446 


20.4 


832 


57.5 


295 


35.5 


50.8 


1976 


1.551 


19.9 


862 


55.6 ' 


309 


35.8 


48 9 


1977 


1.609 


17.2 


880 


54.7 


277 


315 


43 8 


1978 


1.672 


15 2 


935 


55.9 


254 


27.2 


43.2 


1979 


1.754 


16.6 


968 


55 2 


292 


30.2 


45.7 


1980 


2.033 


161 


1.099 


54.1 


327 


29.8 


47.3 


1981 


2.052 


16.7 


1.144 


55.8 


342 


299 


45 8 


1982 


2.001 


16 8 


1.153 


57.6 


337 


292 


473 


1983 


2.025 


17.2 


1.110 


548 " 


~ 349" ' * 


"314^ 


484 


1954 


2.018 


17.9 


1,212 


'""60.l" 


362 


299 


46 0 


1985 


2.221 


16.9 


1.396 


"""62 9 


"3'75 


" 26.9 ". " 


46.7 


1986 


2,514 


18.2 


1.507 


59.9 


458 


30,4 


45 6 


1987 


2.592 


176 


1.597 


61.6 


455 


28.5 


442 


1988 


2.642 


17.0 


1.458 


""5572" 


450 


309 


47T 


1989 


2.818 


161 


1.576 


55.9 


453 


28.7 


4T6 ' 


1990 


2.749 


15.8 


1.498 


54.5 


435 


29.0 


44 7 


1991 


2.874 


"m" 


1,498 


52.1 


516 


34 4 


47 6 



3 Hispanics may be oi any race. Data belore 1972 are unavailable lor Hispanics 



Table 2 

High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1970 to 1991 



I 



18-to-24-Year-Olds 



High School Graduates 



14-to-24- 
Year-Olds 



Year 



All 
Persons 
(thousands) 



Enrolled'in- 
Coliege 
Participation Rate 
(percent) 



Number 
Completed 
(thousands) 



Number Enrolled-in- Ever-Enrolled- 

Completion Enrolled CollegePartlclpatlon in-College 

Rates in College Rate Participation Rate 

(percent) (thousands) (percent) (percent) 



ALL RACES 


MEN 


1970 


10,385 


32.1 


8.087 


77.9 


3,331 


41.2 


59.2 


1971 


11.092 


32.4 


8.659 


78.2 


3.599 


41.5 


601 


1972 


11.712 


30.2 


9,247 


79 0 


3.534 


38.2 


59.0 


1973 


12.111 


27.7 


9.716 


802 


3.360 


34.6 


55.4 


1974 


12.315 


27.7 


9.835 


79.9 


3.411 


34 7 


55 6 


1975 


12.724 


29.0 


10.214 


80.3 




36,2 


561 


1976 


13.012 


28.2 


10.312 


79.2 


3.673 


35.6 


557 


1977 


13.218 


28.1 


10.440 


79.0 


3.712 


35.6 


54.2 


1378 


13.385 


27.1 


10.514 


79.3 


3.621 


34.1 


52.5 


1979 


13.571 


25.8 


10.657 


78 5 


3.508 


32.9 


52 4 


1980 


14.107 


26.3 


11.125 


78.9 


3.717 


33.4 


514 


1981 


14.127 


27.1 


11.052 


78.2 


3.833 


34.7 


521 


1982 


14,083 


27.2 


11.120 


79.0 


3.837 


34 5 


53 0 


1983 


14.003 


27.3 


10.906 


77.9 


3,820 


35.0 


52 7 


1984 " ' 


~13.7~44 ' 


28.6 


'""T6.914" 


"79 


3.929 


36 0 


536 


1985 


13.199 


28.4 


10,614 




3.749 


35 3 


54 6 


1986 


12.921 


28.7 


10,338 


8Q0 


3.702 


358 


Y44 


1987 


12.626 


30 6 


10.030 


79.4 


3.867 


38 5 


563 


1_988 


" 12.491 


30T"" 


9.832 


78 7 


3.770 


38l' 


56 6 


1989 


12.325 


30.2 


9.700 


73.7 


3.717 


38.3 


57.2 


1990 


12.134 


32.3 


9,778 


80 6 


3.922 


401 


580 


1991 


12.036 


32.9 


9.493 


78.9 


"3.954 


417 " 


"59.2 


ivOMEN ~ 
















1970 


12.167 


20 3 


9.680 




2.474 


256 


466 


1971 


12.576 


20 8 


10.020 


79.7 


"2"6l"'0 


'260" 


4~71 


1972 


12.867 


212 


10.371 


806 


'2724 


26 3 


47.4' 


1973 


13.125 


20.5 " 


10.663" 


'""812 


~ 2.695" " 


25.3 


46 5 


1974 


13.355" 




10.889 


81.5 


2.905 


26.7 


475 ' 


1975 


13.653 


23 7 


11.113 


813 


3,243 


29 2 


"492 


31976 


'1I9O7 


~ ""25 2 


11.365 " " " 


817 


"""'3.5O8 ~ ~ 


30.9 


51.4 


1977 


14.113 


24 3 


11.569 


82 0 


3,431 


29 7 


500 


1978 


14.262 


23 7 


11.694 




3.373 


28.8 


""503' 


1979 


14.403 


242 


11.763 


81.7 


3.482 


29 6 


' 508 


1980 ' 


'l4,851 


' 24 8 ~ 


f2!287' 


"82 7 


3.682 "" 


30'0~ 


508 ' "" 


1981 


14.838 


25.2 


12.290 


82.8 


3.741 


30:4 


513 


1982 


14.763 


26.0 


12.171 


82.4 


3.841 


31.6 


52 4 


1983 


14.577 


251 


12.082 


82 9 


3.657 


303 


528 


1984 


14.287 


25 6 


11.956 


83.7 


3.662 


30.6 


524 


1985 


13,923 


27 2 


11.736 


84.3 


3.788 


32 3 


54.0 


1986 


13.591 


27 8 


11.430 


84.1 


3.775 


33 0 


55 5 


1987 


13.324 


28 7 


11.086 


83.2 


3.826 


34 5 


567 


1988 


13,242 


30.4 


11.068 


83.6 


4.021 


363 


583 


1989 


12.935 


316 


10.758 


83.2 


4.085 


38.0 


58.5 


1990 


12.718 


31.8 


10.533 


82.8 


4.042 


38 4 


598 


1991 


12.536 


33.6 


10.391 


82.9 


4.218 


41.0 


62.1 



Continued on next p3ge 

Source: US Deparlmenl ol Commerce. Bureau of (he Census. Current Populslion Heports. Sctiool EnrollmentSocidf and Economic Characteristics of Students October 1990. Series 

P-20. No. 460. and unpublished labulalions for Oclober 1991 . 
Note: The number of high school graduates was calculated by adding ihe number ol individuals m th'S age group enrolled in college as ol 0.:!ober of that year and the number o! high school graduates not 

enrolled in college: these figures include individuals who enrolled injCpj^^e without receiving a high school diploma or a GEO Datd for 1980 and latei use 1980 census-based estimates Data for 1986 

and later use a revised tabulation system. Improvements in edits anSpo^tion estimation procedures caused slight changes in the estimates for 1986. 



Table 2 - Continued 
Higli School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates 
by Race/Ethnicity and St^x, 1970 to 1991 



18-to-24-Year-01ds J^'*!".^" 

Year-Olds 

High School Graduates 



Year 


All 
Persons 
(thousands) 


Enrolled'in- 
College 
ParllclpaHon Rate 
(percent) 


Number 
Completed 
(thousands) 


Completion 

Rates 
(percent) 


Number 
Enrolled 
m College 
(thousands) 


Enrolled-ln- 
College Participation 
Rate 
(percent) 


Ever-Enrolled- 

In-College 
Participation Rate 
(percent) 


WHITE 


MEN 


1970 


9.053 


34.2 


7.324 


GO 0 

ou.y 


o.uyo 


AO 7 

HC.O 


609 


1971 


9.653 


34.0 


7,807 


QO 0 

ou.y 


o.tOH 


49 1 
*i£ 1 


61 4 


1972 


10.212 


31.3 


8.278 


Q1 1 
01 .1 


0 1 ot; 

0.1 yo 


00.0 


60 1 


1973 


10.511 


28.8 


8.637 


DO 9 
OC.c 


O.UO£ 


OD. 1 


56.5 


1974 


10.722 


28.3 


8.768 


Q1 Q 


o.UoO 


OH.O 


55 9 


1975 


1 l.UoU 


oU.l 


0 1 00 

y.ijy 


fl9 7 


3 326 


36.4 


56.6 


1976 


11,279 


OD Q 


0 1 QR 


fli A 


3.250 


35 4 


55 9 


1977 


11.445 


28.7 


0 oco 


fln Q 
ou.y 


9flfi 


355 


54.5 


1978 


11.572 


07 C 


0 ytOD 


fli fi 

0 1 .0 


IQR 


00.3 


525 


1979 


11.721 




0 /IR7 


fln 7 

OU.f 


3 104 


328 


52.7 


1980 


12.011 


27.3 


y.ooD 


on R 
OU.o 




33 8 


5-; f 


1981 


12.040 


27.7 


0 Cl 0 


7Q Q 

/y.y 


O.OlU 


34 7 


52.8 


1982 


11,874 


27.9 


0 Cl 1 


QO 0 

ou.y 


O.OUO 


34 4 


53.2 


1983 


11.787 


OD 0 




7Q fl 

/ y.o 


O.OOJ 


35 4 


535 


1984 


11.521 


00 c 


0 0>(D 


Q1 1 

01 . 1 




364 


54 2 


1985 


11,108 


293 


0 077 


Q1 7 
0 l.f 


9R4 


fl 

OD 0 




1986 


10.814 


00 0 


Q 700 




T Ififl 
0. 100 


"^R 1 

00. 1 


55 1 


1987 


10.549 


31.2 


8.498 


DO R 
OU.O 


7 9flQ 


38 7 


56 7 


1938 


10 jdO 


01 A 
J 1. 1 


fl 9RR 


70 7 


3.260 


39 4 


57.9 


lyoy 




01 


fl 1 77 


7Q Q 


3 223 


39 4 


585 


1990 


lU.UOo 


00 7 
OC.I 


fl 1 ^7 


fli 1 

0 1.1 


3.292 


40.3 





1Q01 

lyyi 


y.oyt' 




7 RA'i 


7Q 


3.270 


41 9 


59.9 




















WUIVltiN 


— 
















I07n 


lU.OOO 




fl ({"iA 


R1 fl 
0 1 .0 


2.209 


25 6 


47.2 


1Q71 

ly/ 1 


lU.OOU 


91 9 


fl flfl7 
O.OOf 


81 7 


2.310 


26.0 


47 7 


1079 


M , 1 UO 


91 Q 


9 132 


82.2 


2.428 


266 


48.3 


1973 


11.255 


21.4 


9.387 


83.4 


2.406 


25.C 


471 


1974 




22 4 


9.551 


83.6 


2.555 


268 


478 


1975 


11.653 


23.9 


9.743 


83.6 


2.790 


28.6 


491 


1976 


11.840 


25.6 


9.860 


83.3 


3.026 


30.7 


51.3 


1977 


11.985 


24.4 


10.029 


83.7 


2.923 


29.1 


5Q.0 


1978 


12,078 


23 9 


10.088 


83 5 


2.882 


28.6 


50 3 


1979 


12.174 


24.8 


10.157 


83.4 


3.015 


29.7 


50.8 


1980 


12.471 


25.2 


10.528 


84.4 


3,147 


29.9 


50.9 


1981 


12.446 


25.8 


10.504 


84.4 


3.208 


30.5 


51.6 


1982 


12.332 


266 


10.333 


83.8 


3.285 


31.8 


52.9 


1983 


12.112 


25.8 


10.233 


845 


3.129 


30 6 


53.4 


1984 


11.826 


26.4 


10.026 


84 8 


3.120 


31.1 


53.4""" 


1985 


11,524 


28.2 


9.840 


854 


3.247 


33.0 


55.2 


1986 


11.205 


280 


9.509 


84.9 


3.139 


33.0 


55.8 


1987 


10.944 


292 


9.189 


84 0 


3.192 


34.7 


57.5 


1988 


10.881 


31.2 


9.223 


84.8 


3.399 


36.9 


59 2 


1989 


10.586 


322 


8.913 


84 2 


3.409 


38 2 


59 2 


1990 


10.340 


32.3 


8.666 


838 


3.344 


38.6 


61.4 


1991 


10.119 


350 


8.481 


838 


3.544 


421 


64 5 



Continued on next page 




Table 2 - Continued 
High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1970 to 1991 



18-to-24-Year-Olds 14-to-24- 

Year-Olds 

High School Graduates 

Enrolled'ln- Number Enrolled-ln- Ever-Enrolled- 

All Colleoe Number Completion Enrolled Collefle Participation in-College 

Persons Participation Rate Completed Rates in College Rate Participation Rale 

Year (thousands) (percent) (thousands) (percent) (tijousands) (percent) (percent) 



AFRICAN AMERICAN 

MEN _ „ _ „^ -„ 

1970 l'220'" 157 "" "" " "" "cqs ' """ "548" ~ ■ - " \ ^ 

'^^V - _1 i:^ _ J^L 1 769 583 262 " 3'1 f 458 _ 

1972 1 373 20 9 870 _ J3^ 33'0 47^4 

1973 1.434 ~ 18.5 '952' ^'664 266 " ' 27 9__ 

1974" 1 396 ' "20,i ' '"""919""' " 658 _ _ 30.5 _ _ . 

{975"" """m5Y" " — • - j -- QQ-^ -■ 294"_" *_'."' 32T 

1976" 22. 6 ' "936 " "' ' 62 3 " 33^ "' 354' ' " 50 3 

1977 1.528 "202~ 970 03 5_ 309 31_9 47 £_ 

._. - 956 _ _ _6J_5 ~ 305 31 9 _ 49 3 

1979 i.577 193 973 ' 6l77 " 304" "" ^ 3lT 46.7 

T98O im ~" J^^'I """ jTr5'' ~~ ' '~ 660 293 _ 

- 1730""' ~ 188 ""l .T54"" ' "' " 66 7 " " " 325 " 28"2" 42 3"" 

1982 1786' Ts 5 ~ JM71 ' 6^^ 331 283 . 44.5 

m3 ~ "l.80~7 "' " ' ''"'183 V2O2" 665 331 275 ' 436 

7984 l8l1 20 3 7272 " 70^ ""^ ^ 367 28 9 45 2 

1985 1 720 ~ "'"201"' 1.244 723 345 277 43.6 

l"9"86 ~ ^-^^I 207 . 723 ilL„ _ _ i"***- 

1987 7666 2"2'6 " 713 " 377 ' 31 7 483 

T988 T65"3 780" Tieg rfg 297 25 o_ ' 428 

1989 " ' 1.654 " 196' 1.195 " 722 ' 324 27 1' 458 ' 

1990 " i.634 ' 26l i.24 0 [ 75_9 ^426 .^^1„ 

____ _ .. . .._ . .^.^ 



WOMEN _ 

1970 1.471 15"3 935 " 'p3'6 225 '2T1" " ' 39"3 

1_971 15:^7 _16 7 '- _ 

79'72 Teis I'sl 7i2"3"~ _ 696 ' _ _11 _J"^X. 

1973 TesT 'iiJ l'j"25 669 237 205 '~ " 39'4 

1974 1.709 " 162 1 167 683 277 23 7 " 429 
7975 1.76l' 211 ' " 1.182 67 1^ ' 372 _ " 315 „ '^^1 

1976 " " ■ _^1.813 _ _ 23'.0 _ _ 7302 _' 718" 477'"""" " 32"o 503"" 

_______ --^-Q ^ ^ 3^^^ - --^^ ^ _J'^6 2 

1978 i"8l7 ~J~20"6 r384 ~ "73""6 390 282 ' ' "46 7 " 

79"7"9" ' 7934 " 20.3 7,383 ~ 715" 392^ _283 _ 498 

1980 " 2.031 ~ 208 1.475 " '"' "72 6' ' " "'422~ ' ' ""' 286" ^"^A 

1987 " " 2.049 "' 20 7 "" " " "1.526" "_" ^ ""' ""74 5 ~ '^LZ.I S 'j^A 

1982" "2.""0"86" ' " "200 ']J72 " '75 4 "'""' 436 27 7 46Y' 

1983 2^058 200 1.539 74 8 411 ' 26 7 " 463 

1984" 2.U52 20"4'" " " ' '7.613 " " 78.6 419"" ' 260' ' 451 

'1985' \m "" "l9_5'"'~'' '7565 78 4 "' 389 ?4 9 44 0 

1^?? ^-^^^V, _ 23"5 _„ ^2 -3^A - _ _ __ 

7987 "7'9"3'7" ""lio T550"'" - .^^.^ ' . 28 7 '"" _ [^^i 

Vm' l.'9l'5 238" 7492 779 "4"55' 305 416'" 

1989 " " "1.905" " 268 ' 1.511 793" ' '511 338 '518" 

1990 JI.886 24 8 ' _1.4'68 'J 7 78 ' " 467 " 318 4/3 

l'991 ^869 24"l l'455 ~ " 778 460 309 45 2~ 



Continued on next page 

er|c ^'^ ^2 



Table 2 - Continued 
High School Completion Rates and College Participation Rates 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex» 1970 to 1991 



18-lo-24-Y8ar-0lds 



Year-Olds 



High School Graduates 



Year 


Alt 
Persons 
(thousands) 


EnroIIed'in* 
College 
Participation Rate 
(percent) 


Number 
Completed 
(thousands) 


Completion 

Rates 
(percent) 


Number 
Enrolled 
in College 
(thousands) 


Enrotled-ln- 
College Parllcipatton 
Rate 
(percent) 


EverEnroIIed- 

in-Cotlege 
Participation Rate 
(percent) 




MEN 
















1972 
1973" 


609 
625 


161 

"161" 


301 

348 ' 


49.4 


92 
105 


30 6 
~30J" 


44 3 

454 ' 



1974 



1975 
1976" 
1977 ~ 
19'78" 



1979 



1980 
1981' 
1982" 



1983 



1984 



1985 
1986 



1987 
1988' 



1989_ 

1990 

1991" 



720 



578 
70i 
754 



781 



19.6_ 
"2'l.4 ' 
_2r4 ' 



383 
' 378"' 
J 96" 

420' 



54.2 



141 



56.5 _ 

" 52".5" 
"533 



J 45 
150' 



139 
126 



_36_2_ 
37.9 
39.7' 
35. i' 
"30.0" 



51 4 



837 



1.012 



183 
15 8" 
16.6 



454 



54.2 



153 



33 7 



55 4 
5j8 
J6.5 ' 
16.3 



944^ 
"968" 



956 



1,132 

T339' 



14.9 

jIl 

_161 
14.8" 



518 
498 

776 " 



512 

50 4' 
"55.0'"" 
'492' 



160 
164' 
'T4'i~ 



152 



30 9 
32 9' 
" 272' 
'"3T9 



495 



549 



57.4 



154 



281 



17.4 



1.337_ 
'1^375 



J85_ 
"166 



^9 
' 769" 
"795 ' 
724 



58 2 
574 
"59.5^ 
'52.7 



168 

233 " 
247 
228" 



25 5 
"303" 

Ju'_ 

31.5 



48.6 

4'"4.8" 

474 

"44"4 
"48 4" 



1,439 
'm03' 
i'^03 



14.7 



755 



52.5 



211 



15 3 
14 0 



753^ 
"719 



537 
"47.8" 



214 
211 



279 



42 7 



284 

"293^ 



46.5 
42 2 



WOMEN 



1972 


728 


12 1 


394 


54 1 


88 




22.3 


31.1 


19'73 "' 


" 658 


" '155" 


362 


'55.0 


' 102""" 




28.2 


" " '41 1 


197"4 ' 


786' 


16 4 ^ 


' 451' ' 


57 4 ' " 


' 129"' 




'"286" 


'434 


?97'5 ' 


769 


"19.5 " 


"" '449 


""5"8'4 


150 




' 33^-- 


' 46 7 


1976 


850 


18.8 


483 


56.8 


160 




331 


465 


1977 


855 


16 3 


483 


56.5 


139 




28.8 


416 


1978 


891 


' " 144 


5l'6" 


57 9 ' 


''l'2'8' 




24 8 


400" 


1979' ' 


.__ . .. 


153 


516"" ' 


5"6'3 


"l40'" ' 




'"27.T 


42T" ' 


1980" 


1.021 


16.2 


579 


"' 557' 


"llT" ' 




' ~28.5' 


454"' 


1981 


1.064 


16.7 


646 


60 7 


178 




27.6 


43.4 


1982 


1.056 


18.6 


634 


60.0 


196 




309 


49.2 


1983 


1.057 


18 7 


634 


^ 'W " 


"198"" 




312 


497 


1984 


1.061 


19 5 


661 


62.3 


207 




31.3 


466' 


1985 


1.091 


18.8 


734 


67.3 


205 




27.9 


" " '48.0 


1986 


1.175 


19 2 


739 


62.9 


226 




306 


468 


1987" 


1.256 


16 6 


801 


63.8 


" 208 ' 




26.0 


432 


i9"8'8 


1,267 




735"' 


"ssT" 


"224 




30'4 " ' 


460 " 


1989' 


1.377' '" 




823 


'"'"59.8 


" 244 




" m 


" I45'" 


1990 


r.346~ 


"'"'^15.4 "" 


" 745 


55 3 


221 




29 7 


430' ' " 


1991 


1.372 


22.2 


780 


56.9 


305 




39.1 


524 



3 Hispanics may be of any race. Data prior (0 1972 are unavailable lor Hispamcs. 



ERIC 



53 



Table 3 

Public High School Graduates 
by Region, 1985-86 to 1994-95 



Projtctions 





1985*86 


1886-87 


1987-88 


1988*89 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95 


SOUTH/SOUIH CENTRAL TOTAL 


735.130 


753.880 


780.060 


787.380 


751,190 


725.420 


716.650 


723.720 


713 830 


739 700 


V/hiie 


511.790 


528.450 


547.560 


545.560 


509,0_9_0 


486.570 


478.050 


476,850 


468.080 


484.810 


Tola! Minonly 


223 34U 


225.430 


232.500 


241.820 


242.100 


238.850 


238.600 


246.870 


245 750 




African American 


163.960 


163.720 


168.540 


171.810 


167.410 


162.290 


158.660 


162.230 


159.600 


165 960 


Hispanic 


46.500 


48.490 


49.590 


54.250 


58.450 


59.930 


63.090 


67.220 


68,070 


70050 


Asian American'' 


7.930 


8.570 


9.530 


10.610 


11.220 


11.680 


11,990 


12.650 


13140 


13 590 


American Indian^ 


4,950 


4 650 


4.840 


5.150 


5.020 


4,950 


4.860 


4,770 


4 940 


5.290 




WEST TOTAL 


447.7/0 


464.990 


488.770 


480.480 


451.420 


445.210 


454.390 


468,480 


480.050 


505 150 


White 


317.960 


328.500 


342.560 


330 250 


301.350 


289,050 


289.890 


293.330 


296.910 


314 100 


Total Minority 


i:"9.6;Ci 


13G.490 


146.210 


150.230 


150.070 


156.160 


164.500 


175.150 


181.140 


191 05D 


AIncan Amaiican 


23.580 


24.500 


25.360 


24.830 


22.590 


22.010 


22.190 


23.210 


23.460 


24.710 


Hispanic 


61.250 


64.270 


68.000 


72,240 


73.100 


78.090 


84.540 


91.900 


95.150 


101.350 


Asian American^ 


36 740 


39.210 


44.010 


44.380 


46.070 


47.620 


49.140 


51.250 


53.610 


bb 420 


American Indian^ 


8.240 


8.510 


8.840 


8.780 


8.310 


8.440 


8.630 


8.790 


8.920 


9570 
























NORTH CENTRAL TOTAL 


654.660 


653.290 


674.660 


663.600 


613.190 


580.230 


571.310 


583.120 


573,930 


598.880 


White 


574.040 


572,700 


588.780 


574.920 


529.730 


499.760 


491.760 


500.670 


491 990 


513 860 


Total Minority 


80.620 


80.590 


85.880 


88.680 


83.460 


80.470 


79.550 


82.450 


81940 


85020 


AIncan American 


60.320 


59.370 


62.800 


64.240 


59.290 


56,230 


54.000 


56.070 


54.680 


56 950 


Hispanic 


10.670 


lO.SOO 


11.940 


12.630 


12.590 


12.330 


13.250 


13.650 


14 460 


15 06O 


Asian American^ 


6.730 


7.380 


8.190 


8.620 


8.670 


9.090 


9.450 


9.770 


9920 


10010 


American Indian'^ 


2.900 


2.940 


2.950 


3.190 


2.910 


2.820 


2.850 


2.960 


2830 


3 000 
























NORTHEAST TOTAL 


553.860 


553.500 


561.610 


535.090 


492.970 


464.830 


454.620 


452.790 


449490 


463^^0 


White 


452.370 


451,120 


455.680 


431.470 


392.630 


367.350 


357.960 


351,820 


346.570 


356620 


Total Minority 


101.490 


102.380 


105.930 


103.620 


100.340 


97,480 


96.660 


100,970 


102.920 


107 19G 


AIncan Americar. 


68.500 


67.650 


69.130 


65.810 


61.860 


58.420 


56.620 


58.010 


58.040 


60 500 


Hispanic 


21,630 


22.170 


23.280 


22.840 


22.610 


22.560 


22.860 


24.800 


25.860 


26.820 


Asian Amencan^ 


10.700 


11.840 


12.810 


14.080 


15.000 


15.630 


16.260 


17.290 


18.210 


10070 


American Indian'^ 


660 


720 


710 


890 


870 


870 


920 


870 


810 


8'jvi 
























ALL REGIONS 


2.391 380 


2.425.640 


2.505.070 


2,466.5^0 


2.308.770 


2.215.690 


2.196,950 


2.228.100 


2.217.300 


2 307 ')40 


While 


1.856.150 


1.880.760 


1.934.570 


1.882.200 


1.732.810 


1,642.730 


1.617.650 


1 612.660 


1 605.560 


1 669 380 


Total Miiiorily 


535.230 


544.880 


570.500 


584.340 


575.960 


572.960 


579.300 


605.440 


611.750 


638 160 


Atf ican American 


316.350 


315.240 


325.820 


326.690 


311.150 


298.950 


291.460 


299.520 


295 780 


308 120 


Hispanic 


140.040 


145.830 


152.800 


161.960 


166.750 


172.910 


183.740 


197.560 


203,540 


213290 


Asian American^ 


62.090 


66.990 


74.540 


77.680 


80.950 


84.020 


86 840 


90.960 


94.890 


98 090 


American Indian^ 


16.750 


16.820 


17.340 


18.010 


17.110 


17.080 


17.260 


17.400 


17.540 


18GG0 



Source: Western inlersiaie Commission lot Higtier Education and The College 8oar(l. The Roadlo College EduC3!ion3l Process bv Race and Efhmcfly Boulder. CO Western Inierslale Commisison lor 
Higher Educa!ion, July 1991 

^ Asian American includes Pacific Islanders 

'^American Indian includes Alaskan Natives 
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Table 4 

Total Enrollment in Higher Education 
by Type of Institution and Race/Ethnicity: Fall 1980 to 1991 



(Numbers m Thousands) Percent 

Change 





1980 


1982 


1984 


1986 


1988 


1990 


1991 




ALL INSTITUTIONS 


12.087 


12.388 


12.235 


12.504 


13.043 


13.820 


14.359 


3.9 


White (non-Hispanic) 


9.833 


9.997 


9.815 


9.921 


10.283 


10.723 


10.990 


2.5 


Total Minority 


1.949 


2.059 


2.085 


2.238 


2.400 


2.706 


2.953 


91 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


1.107 


1.101 


1.076 


1082 


1.130 


1.247 


1.335 


71 


Hispamc 


472 


519 


535 


618 


680 


783 


867 


107 


Asian American^ 


286 


351 


390 


448 


497 


573 


637 


112 


American Indian*^ 


84 


88 


84 


90 


93 


103 


114 


10.7 


Nonresident Alien 


305 


331 


335 


345 


361 


391 


416 


6.4 




FOUR- YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


7.565 


7.648 


7.708 


7.824 


8.175 


8.579 


8.707 


1.5 


White (non-Hispanic) 


6.271) 


6.306 


6.301 


6.337 


6.582 


6.769 


6.791 


0.3 


Tot<l Minorily 


1.050 


1.073 


1.124 


1.195 


1.292 


1.486 


1.573 


59 


Alrican American (non-Hispanic) 


634 


612 


617 


615 


656 


723 


758 


48 


Hispanic 


217 


229 


246 


278 


296 


358 


383 


7.0 


Asian American^ 


162 


193 


223 


262 


297 


357 


381 


67 


American Indian'' 


37 


39 


38 


40 


42 


48 


51 


63 


Nonresident Alien 


241 


270 


282 


292 


302 


324 


343 


59 


TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


4 521 


4.740 


4.527 


4.680 


4.863 


5.240 


5.652 


79 


White (non- Hispanic) 


3.558 


3.692 


3.514 


3.584 


3 702 


3.954 


4.199 


6.2 


Total Minority 


899 


987 


961 


1.043 


1.10/ 


1218 


1.381 


134 


African American (non-Hispanic) 
Hispanic 


472 
255 


439 
291 


459 
289 


467 
340 


473 
384 


524 
424 


578 
484 


103 
142 


Asian American^ 


124 


158 


167 


186 


199 


215 


256 


191 


American Indian^ 


47 


49 


46 


51 


50 


55 


63 _ 


14.5 


Nonresident Alien 


64 


61 


53 


53 


60 


67 


74 


104 



Source: U.S Department of Education. National Center lor Education Statistics. Trends m Enrollment in Higher EduC3lion by Raaat/Bhnic Category Fall 1980 through Fall 1991 Washington D C . U S Deparlment of 
Education. January 1993 

Note Because of underreporting/nonreporling ol racial/elhnic data, data prior to 1986 were estimated when possible Also, due to rounding, detail may not add to totals Data lor fall 1 990 have t)een revised 

Irom prrjviously published figures For lall of 1991 . the response rate was 90 9 oercenl lor institutions of higher education while in the fail ol 1990. the response rate for institutions ol Higher education was 86 8 
percent imputed enrollment data (for nonrespondmg mstilutions and cases with incomplete data) accounted lor on average less lhan 3 5 percent ol the enrollmnent data lor four year institutions and are 
substantially higher (approximately 24 percent) lor tv;o-year institutions 

3 Asiar^ American includes Pacific Is'anaers 



^ American Indian includes Alaskan Natives 



Table 5 

Total Enrollment in Higher Education 
by Control of Institution, Race/Ethnicity, and Sex: Fall 1980 to 1991 



(Numbers in Thousands) Percent 

Change 





1980 


1982 


1984 


1988 


1988 


1990 


1991 


1990-91 


MEN 


5 868 


5 999 


5.859 


5.885 


5.998 


6.284 


6.502 


35 


White (non-Hispanic) 


4.773 


4 830 


4.690 


4.647 


4.712 


4.861 


4.962 


21 


Total Minorily 


885 


939 


939 


1.004 


1.051 


1.177 


1.281 


8.8 


African American (non-Hispantc) 


464 


458 


437 


436 


443 


485 


517 


6.5 


Hispanic 


232 


252 


254 


290 


310 


354 


391 


10.5 


Asian American^ 


151 


189 


210 


239 


259 


295 


325 


10.2 


American Indian^ 


38 


40 


38 


39 


' 39 


43 


48 


116 


Nonresident Ahen 


211 


230 


231 


233 


235 


246 


259 


53 






6.219 


6 389 


6.376 


6.619 


7.045 


7.535 


7.857 


4 3 




5.060 


5,167 


5.125 


5.273 


5.572 


5.862 


6028 


2.8 


1 Uldl IVlillUMiy 


1 fifi^ 


1 121 


1 146 


1 234 


1 347 


1 529 


1.672 


9 4 


Alricsn American (non-Hisparic) 


643 


644 


639 


646 


68? 


762 


818 


7.3 


Hispanic 


240 


267 


281 


328 


370 


429 


476 


11 0 


Asian American^ 


135 


162 


180 


209 


237 


278 


312 


12 2 


American Indian^ 


46 


48 


46 


51 


53 


"60 




"lo.'o 


Nonresident Alien 


94 


101 


104 


112 


126 


145 


157 


8.3" 




















PUBLIC 


9.456 


9.695 


9.458 


9.714 


10.156 


10.845 


11.310 


43 


White (non-Hispamc) 


7 656 


7.785 


7.543 


7.654 


7.964 


8.385 


8.622 


43 


Total Minority 


1.596 


1.692 


1.695 


" 1.836" 




2.198' "' 


2.411 


9.7 


African American (non-H'spr-'') 


876 " 


873' " 


844 


854 


881 


976 


1.053 


79 


Hispanic 


406 ' 


'446" " 




532 


" ~ 587""" 


"67']' 


742 ' 


"~106 " 


Asian American^ 


'240 ~ 


"296 " " 


" 323 " 


371' 


" 406" 


^461 


516 


11.9 


American Indiari^ 


'74' 


77 


72 


79 


81 


90 


100 


11 1 


I^Jonresident Alien 


204~ " 


219 


'219 


224 


238 


260 


275 


58 


INDEPENDENT 


2.630' 


2.693 


2.777 ' 


"2790" 


2.887 


' 2.975 


3.049 


25 


White (non-Hispanic) 


2 177 


2.212 


"2'272 


2.267 


2319 


2.338 


' ' "2.368" " " 


"'"13 


Total Minority 


354 


""367 


"'389' 


402" 


443 


" 506 ' 


542 


71 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


231 


228 


" 232 


228 


'248 


"' 271 


282 


41 


Hispanic 


66 " 


74 


79 


86" 


"" '""93" 


'"' "" i"iT 


'125 " ' 


126 


Asian American^ 


47 


55 


67 


"77~" 


91 


112 


"121"" " 


8.0 


American Indian'^ 


jo"" 


10 


11 


11 


11 


' 12 " 


14 '"' 


157'" 


Nonresident Alien 


101 


113 


116 


120 


123 


131 


141 


76 



Source: U.S Departmenl ol Educaiion National Center lor Education Statistics. Trends m EnmUmenl m Higher EduC3t!0n by Racial Ethnic Category fail W80 Ihrougn Fail 1991 Washington. D C . U S Department 
ol Education. January 1 993 

Note Because of underreporiing/nonrepordng ol racia'/eihrnc data, data prior 10 1986 were eshmated when possible. Also, due lo round-ng. dela-! may noi add lo totals Data for 'all 1990 have been revised l-'om 
previously published figures. For fail ol 1991. Ihe response rale was 90 9 percent for mslilulions of higher education while m the fall of 1990. the response rale for institutions of higher education was 86 8 
percen! 

^ Asian Aniencan includes Pacific Islandefs 



American lnd.an inc'iides Alaskan Natives 



Table 6 

Undergraduate, Graduate, and Professional School Enrollment 
in Higher Education by Race/Ethnicity: Fall 1980 to 1991 





1980 


1982 


1984 


fMiimhorc in Thnt iC9nHc\ 
(riUmUcrb III IllUUdallUdJ 

1985 


1988 


1990 


1991 


Percent 
Change 

1990-91 


UNDERGRADUATE TOTAL 


10.560 


10,875 


10.610 


10.798 


11.304 


11.959 


12.439 


4.0 


White (non-Hispanic) 


8,556 


8.749 


8.484 


8.558 


8.907 


9.273 


9.508 


2.5 


Total Minorily 


1.797 


1.907 


1.911 


2.036 


2.192 


2.468 


2.698 


9.3 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


1.028 


1.028 


995 


996 


1.039 


1.147 


1.229 


7.1 


Hispanic 


438 


485 


495 


563 


631 


725 


" 804 


10.9 


Asian American^ 


253 


313 


343 


393 


437 


501 


559 


11.6 


American Indian^ 


79 


82 


78 


83 


86 


95 


106 


11.6 


Nonresident Alien 


208 


220 


216 


205 


205 


219 


234 


6.8 




GRADUATE TOTAL 


V250 


1.235 


1.344 


1.435 


1.472 


1.586 


1.639 


3.3 


Wliite (non-Hispanic) 


1.030 


1.002 


1.087 


1.133 


1.153 


1.228 


1.258 


2.4 


Total Minority 


125 


123 


141 


167 


167 


190 


205 


79 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


66 


61 


67 


72 


76 


84 


89 


60 


Hispanic 


27 


27 


32 


46 


39 


47 


51 


8.5 


Asian Ainerican^ 


28 


30 


37 


43 


46 


53 


58 


9.4 


American Indian'^ 


4 


5 


5 


5 


6 


6 


7 


16 7 


Nonresident Allen 


94 


108 


115 


136 


151 


167 


177 


6.0 




PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL TOTAL 


277 


278 


278 


270 


267 


274 


281 


2.6 


White (non-Hispanic) 


248 


246 


243 


231 


223 


222 


224 


0.9 


Total Minority 


26 


29 


32 


36 


39 


47 


50 


6.4 


African American (non- Hispanic) 


13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


16 


17 


6.3 


Hispanic 


7 


7 


8 


9 


9 


11 


11 


0.0 


Asian American^ 


6 


8 


9 


11 


14 


19 


21 


105 


American Indian*^ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


00 


Nonresident Alien 


3 


3 


3 


4 


5 


5 


6 


20.0 



Source: U.S. DeparlmenI of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Trends in Enrollmenl in Higher Educalion by Racial Ethnic Category: Fall 1980 through Fall 1991. Washington. DC: U.S. Department 
of Educalion. January 1993 

Note: Because of underreporting/nonreporting of racial/ethnic data, data prior to 1986 were estimated when possible. Also, due to rounding, detail may not add to totals. Data lor lall 1990 have been revised from 
previously published figures. For fall of 1991. the response rate was 90.9 percent for institutions of higher education while in Ihe fall of 1990. the response rate for institutions of higher education was 86.8 
cercenl. 

Asian American includes Pacific Islanders, 
b /mciican Indian includes Alaskan Natives. 
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Table 7 

Enrollment in Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
by Race/Ethnicity: Fall 1980 to 1991 



Percent 
Change 





1980 


1982 


1534 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1931 


1990*91 


Number ofHBCUs^ 


102 


100 


104 


104 


104 


106 


104 


104 


102 




Total Enrollment 


222.220 


216.570 


216,050 


213.114 


217,670 


230.758 


238.946 


248.697 


258.509 


3.9 


African American (non-Hispanic) 


185.780 


177.000 


175.110 


176.610 


182.020 


192.848 


199.974 


207,547 


213,904 


3.1 


While (non-Hispanic) 


21.480 


23.040 


23.450 


22.784 


23.227 


25.767 


26,962 


29.601 


31.085 


5.0 


Asian American^ 


1.340 


1.050 


1.350 


1.207 


1,187 


1.473 


1.568 


1.724 


2.009 


16.5 


Hispanic 


1.030 


1.070 


1.560 


1.486 


1,590 


1,746 


1.859 


1.797 


2.131 


18.6 


American Indian^ 


400 


570 


- 240 


482 


449 


254 


307 


338 


388 


14.8 


Nonresident Alien 


12.200 


13.840 


14.340 


10.545 


8,897 


8,671 


8.2/3 


7.690 


7.489 


-2 6 



Sources: Hill. Susan T. The Tradilionally Black Insiitufions of Higher Education. 1860 to 1982. Washington. DC: GovernmenI Printing Office. 1 984. 

National Association for Equal Opportunity Research Institute staff analysis of the U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights unpublished data. Fall 1984. and 1986-1991. 

Note: Details may not add to total because of rounding 

3 These figures represent the number of institutions reporting their enrollment each year. 

^ Asian American includes Pacific Islanders 



American Indian includes Alaskan Natives. 



Table 8 

African American Enrollment in Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
by Control of Insititution and Sex, Fall 1980 to 1991 



Percent 
Ctiange 

1986 1987 1988 1989 1990_ 1991 1990-91 

NUMBER OF HBCUs 104 104 106 1 04 104 102 



At-L HBCUs 176.610 18 2.020 192.8 48 199.974 20A547 2'i3;904 TT 

^ 73.4_^ 7_4^447 77.741 " ^462 82.587 67"ji3 U 

V'o™ 103.115 107.573 115.107 120.512 124.960 128?i9i 2'6~ 



PUBLIC HBCUs 120930 124749 132.067 137J90 143.763 " " 150.707 IT 

50592 5U77 53.206 54.400 " ~ 57,0/0 60147 SA~ 



^omen 70338 73^7? 78.861 82.790 86.693 90.560 4.5 



INDEPENDEfsiT HB CUs _55^ SUJ] 60781 ~ ^2.784 6 3^84 63^197 W 

• .?i03 23^270 24.535 25.062 257l7 25!566 02" 

'('omen ijTT 34^00J ^ 36.2^ _37722 38.267 17.631 ^iT 

Source: National Association for Equal Opportunity in Highei Education Research Institute Annual Fall Enrollment Survey; 1986-1991 . 
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Table 9 

Associate's Degrees 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex for Selected Years 



Percent 





1985 




1987 




1989^ 




icon 




nhsnop 




Total 


fercent 


Tntal 

1 Oldl 


Porf^ant 

rcrtcni 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


1989-90 


Total 


429.815 


100 0 


< nnn 

436.299 


inn n 


432 144 


100.0 


448.997 


100.0 


3.9 


Men^ 


■< nn Ann 

190.409 


44.3 


1Qn fl'39 

lyu.ood 


43.7 


183.963 


426 


188.160 


41.9 


2.3 


Women^ 


239.406 


55.7 


245.467 


Do. J 


1P1 


574 


260,837 


58 1 


5.1 






















White (non-Hispanic) 




355,343 


— 

82.7 


"JRl filQ 
JO J.O 1 3 


82 9 


354.813 


82.1 


368.529 


821 


3.9 


Men 


157.278 


QO C 
Od 0 


ic;o 1 oc 
[•JO, 1 c\) 


82 9 


150.950 


821 


154.301 


82 0 


2.2 


V^men 


198.065 


82 7 




Oo.U 




82 1 


214.228 


821 


51 






















MinOrily 


68.065 


158 


69.792 


15.0 


64,624 


15.0 


67.851 


15.1 


5.0 


Men- 


29.435 


15.5 


30.146 


15.8 


23.480 


12.8 


24.447 


13.0 


4.1 


Women 


38.630 


161 


39.646 


16.2 


41.144 


16.6 


43.404 


16 6 


5.5 






















Hispanic 


19.407 


4.5 


19.345 


4.4 


20.381 


4.7 


22.062 


4.9 


82 


Men 


3.561 


45 


8,764 


4.6 


9,212 


50 


9.810 


5.2 


6.5 


Women 


10.846 


4.5 


10.581 


4.3 


11.169 


45 


122.252 


4.7 


97 




African American (non-Hispanic) 


35.799 


83 


35,457 


8.1 


34.722 


8.0 


35.278 


7.9 


1.6 


Men 


14.192 


75 


13.947 


7.3 


12,913 


7.0 


13.171 


7.0 


20 


Women 


21.607 


9.0 


21.510 


8.8 


21.809 


88 


22.107 


8.5 


1.4 




Asian American^ 


9.914 


23 


11,794 


27 


12.531 


29 


13.426 


30 


7.1 


Men 


5.492 


2.9 


6.172 


3.2 


6.375 


35 


6.470 


34 


15 


Women 


4.422 


18 


5.622 


2.3 


6.156 


2.5 


6.956 


2.7 


13.0 






















American Indian"^ 


2.953 


07 


3.196 


07 


3.335 


08 


3.525 


0.8 


57 


Men 


1.198 


06 


1.263 


07 


1.325 


0.7 


1.436 


08 


84 


Women 


1.755 


07 


1.933 


0.8 


2 010 


08 


2.089 


0.8 


39 






















Nonresident Aiieri 


6.407 


15 


4.688 


1.1 


6.362 


15 


6.177 


14 


-2 9 


Men 


3.696 


19 


2.560 


13 


3.188 


1 7 


2.972 


16 


10 


Women 


2.711 


1 1 


2.128 


09 


3.174 


13 


3,205 


12 


10 



Source: U S. Department ol Education. National Center (or Education Statistics. Bace/Elhn,cily Trends in Degrees Conferred by InstiluHons of Higher Education. 1980-81 ttirough 1939-89 
Wastiington. D C . Olfice ol Educational Researcti and Improvement. May 1992 

Note- Tabulations lor years prior to 1986 did not disaggregate associate degrees Irom less than two-year awards. Therefore, the data lor earlier years are not shown 1985 ligures m this table exclude degree recipients 
whose racial/ethnic status and rnajor held ol study could not be imputed, therefore, totals may be smaller than those reported elsewhere Detail may not sum to totals because ol rounding The Percentage l.gures 
lor men in each subgroup (Minority Hispanic Alrican American, etc ) show the associate s degrees awarded to men m that subgroup as a percentage ol all associate s degrees awarded to nr-en The percentage 
figures for women in each subgroup show the associates degrees awarded lo women in that subgroup as a percentage ol all associates degrees awarded to women The percentage figures on the total line lor 
each subgroup show the associates degrees awarded to all members of that subgroup as a percentage ol all associate s degrees 

^ Figures in the petcgnt columns of this Ime show the number of degrees awarded lo men as a percentage of all degrees awarded m the year specif-ed 

^ Figures m ttie percent columns ol this Ime show the number cl degrees awarded to women as a percentage ol all degrees awarded m the year specified 

c Asian American includes Pacific islanders 

^ American Indian includes Alaskan Natives 

6 Data for academic year 1989 have been revised from previousfy published figures 
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Table 10 
Bachelor's Degrees 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex for Selected Years 



Percent 
Change 





Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


1989-90 


Total 


934.800 


100 0 


968.311 


100.0 


991.260 


100.0 


1.016.350 


100 0 


1.046.930 


100.0 


30 


Men 


469.625 


50.22 


476.148 


49 2 


480.780 


48.5 


481.946 


47.4 


490.101 


46.8 


1.7 


Women 


465.m" 


" 49.8^ " " 


492.163 


' " 508 " 


510'480" 


. "^^^'^ .7. 


534.404^" 


52 6 


"556^829 


"532 




White (non-Hispanic) 


mm ' 




826T06' 


85.3 " 


""~ 841.821 


" ' 84".9 


"""859.699 


84~6 


882.996 


84.3' ' 


27 


Men 


406,173 


865 


405.085 


85.1 


406.751 


84.6 


407.I42' " 


84 5 """' 


413.469 


"84.4 


1.6 


Women 


401.146 


86.2 


421.021 


85 5 


435.069 


85.2 


452.557 


84.7 


469.527 


84 3 


37 




Minority 


104.892 


11 2^ 


112.988 


11.7 


120.139 


12.1 


129.615 


12.8 


137.157 


13.1 


5.8 


Men 


47.128 


10.0^ 


50.972 


107 


54.433 


11 3 


57.312 


11.9 


59,592 


12 2 


4.0 


Women 


57.764 


12.4^ 


62.106 


12.6 


65.706 


12.9 


72.303 


13.5 


77.565 


13.9 


7.3 




Hispanic 


21.832 


2.3 


25.874 


2.7 


26.990 


27 


29.910 


2.9 


32.686 


31 


93 


Men 


10.810 


2.3 


12.402 


2.6 


12.864 


27 


13.947 


2.9 


14.871 


3.0 


6.6 


Women 


11.022 


2.4 


13.472 


2.7 


14.126 


2.8 


15.963 


3.0 


17.815 


3.2 


11.6 


























Afncan American (non-f^ispanic) 


60.673 


6.5 


57.473 


59 


56.555 


5.7 


58.065 


5.7 


61.074 


58 


5.2 


Men 


24,511 


52 


23.018 


4.8 


22.499 


47 


22.363 


4.6 


23.276 


47 


4.1 


Women 


36.162 


7.8 


34.455 


7.0 


34.056 


6.7 


35.702 


6.7 


37.798 


6.8 


59 




Asian American^ 


18.794 


20 


25.395 


2.6 


32.618 


3.3 


37.686 


3.7 


39.059 


37 


3.6 


Men 


10.107 


2.2 


13.554" 




"17.249 


3 6 ~ 


~19.27T~~ 


■■"40 


19'617" 


" "4;o""~ 




Women 


"8~68r"" 


1.9 


11.841 


24 


i'5.369 ' 


~ "~3.0 


18.415 


34 


" "l9.44"2 


3*5 " 


56 


American Indian^ 


3.593 " 




' "47246" 


' 0.4~""' 


3'97l" 


0.4 


3'954 


04 


4.338 


04 


97 


Men 


"""l"l.700" 


■ 04' ~ 


1^998" 


04"" 


1.819 


0.4 


1.731 


04 


1.828 


0.4 


"" ~5.i"~' 


Women 


'" " T.'893 




"2.248" 


" ""05 " 


2.152 ' 


~""T4 


2,223 


04 


2.510 


0'5 ' 


'129' 


Nonresident Alien 


"~22.589 


2"r4 


29.217 


30 


29.306 


30 


27.036 


~2J 




26~" 




Men 


16.324 


"3.5 


'"20'09'i 


4.2' 


" T9"598 


"4I " ' 


17.492 " 


' "35" ' 


177040 


1 7 


-2 6 


Women 


6 265 


13 


9.126 


'19" 


9708 


19 


"9,544 


18 


9.737 


1 7 


20 



Source: U S Department oi Education, National Center lor Education Statistics. Race/EthnicHy Trends in Degrees Conlerred by Insttlulions of Higher Educ^lion 1980-61 ilirough 1989-90 Washington. D C 
Oflice ol Educational Research and Improvement, May 1992 

Note: As ol academic year 1989. degrees conlerred t)y race/ethnicity were released annually instead of tiiannuaily Data for academic year 1989 have been revised from previously published ligures Data represent 
programs, nol organizational units within institutions. 

3 Degrees a,'/arderi to men as a percentage 0! all bacfieiors degrees awarded ihai year 

^ Degrees awarded to women as a perceniage of all bachelor's degrees awarded that yea' 

^ Degrees awarded to Ihis group as a percentage nf all bachelor s degrees awarded ihat year 

^ Degrees awarded to men m ihis group as a percentage 0! an bachelors degrees awarded to men that yp-ar 

^ Degrees awarded to women m this group as a perceniage of all bachelors degrees awarded lo women that year 

' Asian Amoticap includes Pacific IslanrJers 

9 America'* Indian includes A[asl<an Natives 




Table 11 
Master's Degrees 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex for Selected Years 



Percent 
ChaRQe 





Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


1989-90 


Tolal 


294.183 


100.0 


280.421 


100.0 


289.341 


100.0 


309.770 


100.0 


321.992 


100.0 


3.9 


Men 


145,6663 


49 5 


139.417 


49 7 


141.264 


488 


148.872 


48.1 


152.907 


47.5 


2.7 


Women 


148.517^ 


50.5 


141.004 


50.3 


148.077 


512 


160.898 


51.9 


169.085 


52.5 


5.1 




While (non-Hispanic) 


241.216 


82.0 


223.628 


79.7 


228,870 


791 


241.607 


78.0 


251.518 


781 


4.1 


Men 


115.562 


79.3 


106,059 


76.1 


105.573 


74.7 


109.709 


73.7 


112.976 


73 9 


30 


Women 


125,654 


84.6 


117.5G9 


83.4 


123.297 


83.3 


133,047 


82.7 


138.542 


81.9 


4.1 




Minorily 


30.91 


105 


29.841 


10.6 


30.573 


106 


32.800 


10.6 


34.990 


10.9 


67 


Men 


13.51 7^^ 


9.3 


13.684 


9.8 


14.236 


10.1 


15.029 


10.1 


15.593 


10.2 


3.8 


Women 


17.393^ 


11.7 


16,157 


11.5 


16.337 


11.0 


17.771 


110 


19.397 


115 


9.1 



Hispanic 


6.461 


2.2 


6.864 


2.4 


7,044 


2.4 


7,282 


2.4 


7.905 


2.5 


8.6 


Men 


3.085 


2.1 


3.059 


2.2 


3.330 


2.4 


3.328 


2.2 


3.566 


2.3 


7.2 


Women 


3.376 


2.3 


3.805 


2.7 


3.714 


25 


3.954 


2.5 


4.339 


2.6 


9.7 




Alfican American (no n -Hispanic) 


17.133 


58 


13.939 


5.0 


13.867 


4.8 


14.096 


4.6 


15.331 


43 


8.8 


Men 


6.158 


42 


5.200 


37 


5.151 


3.6 


5.175 


3.5 


5.492 


36 


6.1 


Women 


10.975 


7.4 


8.739 


6.2 


8.716 


5.9 


8.921 


5.5 


9,839 


5.8" 


10.3 



Asian American' 


6.282 


2.1 


7JB2 


2.8 


8.558 


3.0 


10.336 


3.3 


10.646 


3.3 


30 


Men 


3.773 


2.6 


4.842 


3.5 


5.238 


37 


"6.050 


4.1 


6.070 


4.0 


0.3 


Women 


2.509 


1.7 


2.940 


2.1 


3.320 


2.2 


4.286 


2.7 


4.576 


27 


~ 6.8 


























American Indian^ 


\m 


0.4 


1.256 


0.4 


1.104 


04 


1.086 


0.4 


1.108 


03 


2.0 


Men 


56'r 


' 0.3 


583 


"'"0 4 


517 " 


0.4 ' 


476 


03 


" 465 


""' 03 


-2.3 


Women 


533 


0.4 


673 


' 0.5" 


587 


0.4 


610 


0.4 


643 


04 


5.4 


























Nonresident Alien 


22.057 


75 


26.952 


~" 9"6 


29.8i8~ 


10.3 


34.214 


11.0 


35.484 


11.0 


3.7 


Men 


16,587 


11.4 


'9.674 


14.1 


21.456 


152 


24.134 


16 2 


24.484 


159 


37 


Women 


5.470 


3.7 


'.278 


52 


8.443 


5.7 


10.080 


6.3 


11.146 


66 


106 



Source: U S Department ol Education, National Center for Education Statistics. nace/Ethnicily Ttendsin Degrees Confeffed by Inslilulions of Higher Educstm 1980-81 through Washinglon. D.C . 
Office of Educational Researcti and Improvement. May 1992. 

Note: As of academic year 1989. degrees conferred by race/ethnicity were released annually instead of biannually Data lor academic year 1939 Have been revised from pieviously published ligures Data represent 
programs, not organizational units within institutions. 

3 Degrees awarded to men as a percentage oi all master's degrees awarded lhat year. 

^ Degrees awarded to women as a percentage ol alt master's degrees awarded that year. 

^ Degrees awarded to this group as a percentage of all master's degrees awarded thai year. 

^ Degrees awarded to men in this group as a percentage of all master's degrees awarded to mer> that year 

6 Degrees awarded to women in this group as a percentage ol all master's degrees awarded to women that year. 

' Asian American includes Pacific Islanders 

9 American Indian includes Alaslan Natives. 
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Table 12 

First Professional Degrees 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex for Selected Years 



Percent 
Changs 





Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


1989-30 


Total 


71.340 


100.0 


71.057 


100 0 


71.617 


100.0 


70.736 


100.0 


70.736 


100.0 


-0.2 


Men 


52.194 


73.22 


47.501 


66 8 


46.522 


65.0 


45.046 


63.6 


43.819 


61.9 


-2.7 


Women 


19.146 


26.8'^ 


23.556 


33.2 


25.095 


35.0 


25.810 


36.4 


26.917 


38.1 


4.3 




While (non-Hispanic) 


64.551 


90.5 


63.219 


89.0 


62.688 


87.5 


61.214 


86.4 


60.291 


85.2 


-1.5 


Men 


47,629 


91.3 


42.630 


89.7 


41,149 


885 


39.399 


87.5 


37.909 


86.5 


-3.8 


Women 


16.922 


88.4 


20.589 


87.4 


21.539 


85.8 


21.815 


84.5 


22.382 


83.2 


2.6 




Minofily 


6.120 


8.6^ 


6.977 


9.8 


8.045 


11.2 


8.590 


12.1 


9.409 


13.3 


9.5 


Men 


4.028 


77a 


4.190 


8.8 


4.741 


10.2 


4.935 


11.0 


5.208 


11.9 


5.5 


Women 


2.092 


10.96 


2.787 


11.8 


3.304 


13.2 


3.655 


14.2 


4.201 


15.6 


14.9 




Hispanic 


1.541 


2.2 


1.884 


2.7 


2.051 


2.9 


2.269 


3.2 


2.427 


3.4 


7.0 


Men 


1.131 


2.2 


1.239 


2.6 


1.303 


2.8 


1.374 


3.1 


1.454 


3.3 


5.8 


Women 


410 


2.1 


645 


2.7 


748 


3.0 


895 


3.5 


973 


3.6 


8.7 




African American (non-Hispanic) 


2.931 


4.1 


3.029 


4.3 


3.420 


48 


3.148 


4.4 


3.389 


4.8 


7.7 


Men 


1.772 


3.4 


1.623 


3.4 


1.835 


3.9 


1.618 


3.6 


1.650 


38 


2.0 


Women 


1.159 


6.1 


1,406 


6.0 


1.585 


6.3 


1.530 


5.9 


1.739 


6.5 


13.7 




Asian American' 


1.456 


2.0 


1.816 


2.6 


2.270 


32 


2.976 


4.2 


3.336 


47 


121 


Men 


991 


1.9 


1.152 


2.4 


1.420 


31 


1.819 


4.0 


1.966 


4.5 


8.1 


Women 


465 


2.4 


664 


2.3 


850 


3.4 


1.157 


4.5 


1.370 


5.1 


18.4 




American IndianQ 


192 


0.3 


248 


0.3 


304 


0.4 


264 


0.4 


257 


0.4 


-2.7 


Men 


134 


0.3 


176 


0.4 


183 


0.4 


148 


0.3 


138 


0.3 


-6 8 


Women 


58 


0.3 


72 


0.3 


121 


0.5 


116 


0.5 


119 


0.4 


2.6 




Nonresideni Alien 


669 


09 


861 


1.2 


884 


1.2 


985 


1.4 


1.036 


1.5 


52 


Men 


537 


1.0 


681 


1.4 


632 


1.4 


688 


1.5 


702 


16 


2.0 


Women 


132 


07 


180 


08 


252 


1.0 


297 


1.2 


334 


12 


12 5 



Source: U S. Departmp^t of Educalion. National Cenler for Education Stalislics. Race/Etlmicily Trends in Degress Conferred by InsUtuhons of Higher Education- 1980-81 through 1939-90. Washington. D C . 
Olliceof EduCd. >n Research and Improvement. May 1992. 

Note: As of academic year 1989. degrees conferred by race/elhmcity were released annually instead of biannually Data for academic year 1989 have been revised from previously published figures Data represent 
programs, not organizational units within institutions. 

^ Degrees awarded to men as a percentage of all first professional degrees awarded (hat year 

^ Degrees awarded to women as a percentage of all first professional degrees awarded that year 

^ Degrees awarded to this group as a percentage of all first professional degrees awarded thai year. 

^ Degrees awarded to men m this group as a percentage of atl lirst professional degrees awarded to men thai year. 

^ Degrees awarded to women m this group as a percentage of all first professional degrees awarded to women that year 

' Asian American includes Pacific Islanders 

9 American Indian includes Alaskan Natives 
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TabtelS 

Bachelor's Degrees for Selected Fields 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1981, 1989, and 1990 



MINORITIES 





1981 
Total 


1989 
Total 


1990 
Total 


Percent 
Change 
1981-90 


Percent 
Change 
1989-90 


1981 
Total 


1989 
Total 


1990 
Total 


Percent 
Change 
1981-90 


Percent 
Change 
1989-90 


FniinAiinN 


Tolal' 


108.265 


97.082 


'mm 


-3.3 


7.9 


13.633 


8.165 


8.771 


-35 7 


74 


Men 


27.069 


21,681 


' 22.980 


-15.1 


60 


3.763 


2.152 


2,253 


-401 




Women 


81.196 


75.401 


"81.735" 


0.7 


8.4 


9.870 


6.003 


6.518 


'-34 0"" 


""""'86 
























BUSINESS _ 






















Toial 


" ~200.857 " ' 


'"247l7'5~" 


""249^081 


24 0 


08 


22.093 


30.892 


32.061 


45.1 


3"8 ~ 


Men 


127.0'58~ 


131630 " 


' 132704 


' "4.4 


08 


11.572 


13.538 


13.929 


20.4 


29 


Women 


73.799 


115.545 


116.377 


577 


0.7 


10.521 


17.354 


18.132 


649 


4.5 




snniAi sciENCiES 


Total 


100.647 


107.914 


116.925 


16.2 


8.4 


13.136 


14.565 


16.057 


22.2 


102 


Men 


55.156 


60.011 


65.248 


16.2 


87 


6.346 


6.921 


7.640 


20 4 


104 


Women 


44.491 


47.903 


51.677 


16.2 


7.9 


6.790 


7.644 


8.417 


12.6 


10.1 




HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Total 


63.649 


59.138 


58.816 


-76 


-0 5 


6.277 


7.327 


7.947 


26.6 


8.5 


Men 


10.519 


8-947 


9.235 


-12 2 


3.2 


1.036 


1.182 


1.274 


23 0 


78 


Women 


53.130 


50.191 


49.581 


-6.7 


-1.2 


5.241 


6.145 


6.673 


17.2 


8.6 




BiniOGICAL/LlFE SCIENCES 


Total 


43.216 


36.059 


37.170 


-140 


31 


5.039 


6.300 


6.780 


34 6 


76 


Men 


24.149 


17.953 


18.325 


-24 1 


21 


2.499 


2.908 


3.029 


212 


42 


Women 


"'"T9.O67" 


18,106 


18.845 


-12 


4"l" 


2^540 " 


' "3.392 


3.751 


33 5 


10.6 
























engine'ering^ 






















Total 


74.954 


85.225 


82.110 


9.5 


-3.7 


7.143 


12.849 


13.001 


82.0 


12 


Men 


"'"67!255 


73.615 


70.807 


53 


-3 8 


6.194 


10.308 


10.433 


684 


12 


Women 


~ Tm 


" 11*610 


~" '1C3O3'" 


""'46.8 


-2 6 


949 


2.541 


2.568 


167.8 1.1 
Continued on next page 


Source: U S Oepartment ol Educalion. National Center lor Education Statistics. Race/Eihnicity Trends in L 
Office ol Educational Researcti and Improvement. May 1992. 


degrees Conferred by (nsitluHons of Higher EducBhon 1980-81 through 1989-90 Washington. 0 C ■ 



Note; Some institutions did not report the racial/ethnic data lor earned degrees. Oata 0! some of these nonteporting institutions were imputed Data lor academic year 1989 have been revised from previously published 
numbers Oata represent programs, not organisational units within institutions Because of round'ng. details may not add to totals. 
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^^b\e^Z' Continued 
Bachelor's Degrees for Selected Fields 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1981, 1989, and 1990 



HISPANIC _ AFRI CAN AMERIC AN 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1981 1989 1990 Change Change 1981 1989 1990 Change Change 
Total Total Total 1981-90 1989-90 Total Total Total 1981-90 1989-90 

EOUCATION 

Total " 2.847 ' ' 2281 " "" 2.853 0 2 " "25V" " ""9.494 " "4.245 ' 4.389 ^5_3_8 3^4 

M_en _ ~ 754 _ _ 579~_''_ _ _643_ -14.7_ _„ ""^ L ?.1^Z J'll^ iJ^i J^l'^ 

'women 2'o'93 1 702 2210' '5.6 2'9'8 6.907" 3JQ94 3200~ -53 7 3 4 



BUSINESS _ 

Total' ' ■ 4.114^ 7.017 ^ 7.182 74 6 2 4 " ~ 13.400 15.105 ' _ '_ J5.726 174 _ 4 1 

"Men 7560 3.495 375"8r 39 9 2 5 6^03 6i6"o 6. 313 -2"'9 ^ 4 2 

Women 1^554 1522 3601 IsTt 2.2 6,897 9.045 9.413 36 5 4 1 



SOCIAL SCIENCIES 

Total 2.888 3.658 4.081 41.3 11.6 8.129 6.523 7.148 - 12.1 9^ 

Men _ 1.549 1.89 0 2.122 37.0 1Z3 3,696 ~ 2.871 3.120 -is.e 8 7 

Women 1.339 1.768 1^9 46^3 10.8 4,433 3.652 " 4.028 -9 1 10.3 



HEALTH PROFESSIONS 

Total U53 1.397 1.610 396 152 3^603 3.9^ 4J92 ^16^3 53 

Men 262 270 318 21.4 17 8 436 467 515 18J 10 3 

Women 89l 027 1292 4^0 14 6 3.167 3.514 3.677 16 1 4.6 



BIOLOGICAL/LIFE SCIENCES ^ 

Total 1.144 1.258 1.288 12.6 24" ~"2.269 1.942 2.o"37 " ~ -102 

Men 648 653 J 670 3.4 26 954 710~' 672 -296 -5 4 

Women 496 605 618 24~6" 21 1^75 r2~32 i"365 3 8" 10 s' 



ENGI NEERING^ ____ 

2'447"~" ~"T590~~~' 80.7~ '5'8 '2^4? ~ ~3219 3272 " ~33 6 ~ " 16 

Men ^" "2 _ " ^302_ 2.056" "272'05~ 69.4'" " 72 2.020 2.342 2 393 " 185 22 

Women 131 ~39l 385 193 9 -1 5 429 877 879 104 9 02 



Confmuecf on next page 
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IzbleM-^ Continued 
Bachelor's I>egrees for Selected Fields 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1981, 1989, and 1990 







WHITE 










ASIAN AMERICAN 








1981 
Total 


1989 
Total 


1990 
Total 


Percent 
Change 
1981-90 


Percent 
Change 
1989-90 


1981 
Total 


1989 
Tola! 


1990 
Total 


Percent 
Change 
1981-90 


Percent 
Change 
1989-90 


EDUCATION 






















Total 


93.724 


88.276 


95.267 


1.6 


7.9 


723 


1 106 


931 


28.8 


-15.8 


Men 


22,876 


19,233 


20.438 


-10 7 


63 


258 


262 


264 


2.3 


0.8 


Women 


70.848 


69.043 


74.829 


5.6 


8.4 


465 


844 


667 


43 4 


-21.0 




BUSINESS 


Total 


174,198 


208.325 


209,399 


202 


0.5 


3.943 


7,973 


8.326 


1112 


4.4 


Men 


112.267 


113,141 


114 068 


16 


0.8 


2.121 


3.633 


3.643 


71.8 


03 


Women 


61,931 


95,184 


95.331 


53.9 


0.2 


1.822 


4,340 


4.683 


157.0 


7.9 




SOCIAL SCIENCIES 






















Total 


85.535 


91,113 


98.418 


15.1 


8.0 


1.645 


3.970 


4,315 


162.3 


8.7" 


Men 


48.509 


51.761 


56.153 


15.8 


8.5 


860 


1.947 


2.143 


149.2 


10.1 


Women 


37.026 


39.352 


42.265 


14.1 


7.4 


785 


2.023 


2.172 


176.7 


7.4 




HFAI ,H PRGFFSSIGNS 


Total 


56.790 


51.053 


50.065 


-11.8 


-19 


1.312 


1.710 


1.882 


43 4 


101 


Men 


9.276 


7,534 


7.717 


-16.8 


2.4 


299 


400 


403 


34.8 


08 


Women 


47.514 


43.519 


42,348 


-10.9 


-2 7 


1.013 


1.310 


1,479 


46.0 


12.9 




RininGlCAt /I IFF SCIENCES 


Total 


37.276 


28.874 


29.519 


-20.8 


22 


1.489 


2.954 


3.322 


123.1 


12.5 


Men 


21.085 


14.613 


14.863 


-29.5 


1.7 


830 


1,475 


1.613 


94.3 


94 


Women 


16.191 


14.261 


14.656 


-9.5 


28 


659 


1.479 


1.709 


1593 


15.6 
























ENGINEERING^ 






















Total 


60.848 


66.561 


63.454 


4.3 


-4.7 


3.066 


6,903 


6,922 


1258 


03 


Men 


54.453 


58.001 


55.256 


1.5 


-4.7 


2.699 


5.676 


5.647 


109.2 


-05 


Women 


6.395 


8.560 


8.208 


284 


-4.1 


367 


1.227 


1.275 


247 4 


3.9 



Continued on next page 
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lable ^3 ' Continued 
Bachelor's Degrees for Selected Fields 
by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 1981, 1989, and 1990 






AMERICAN INDIAN^ 




-- - 





NONRESIDENT ALIEN 
















PBicent 


Percont 






.... 


.... . . .. 

Percent 


... .._ - 
Percent 




1981 


1989 


1990 


Change 


Change 


lQfl1 




1990 


Chan96 


ChanQe 




Total 


Total 


Total 


1981-90 


1989-90 


Total 


Total 


Total 


1981-90 


1989-90 


EDUCATION 






















ToiaT ~ 


'"~~569' 


533 ' 


598 


5T'" 


r2'2"~ 




641 


677 


-25.4 


5 6' 


Men 


" 1164 


"170 


""'l57" 


*"-4 3* " 


"""""■7*6 


'430" 


286 


289 


■32.8 


1.0 


Women 


405 


"363 


441" 


8,9""' 


" " ""2"i"5 


478 


355' 


388 


"""■18 '8'" 




BUSINESS 






















Total 


636 


79? 


827 




38 


" ~4r566 


7,9?6 


"~7^21 




.42"" 


Men 


388 


' 350 ' 


392 


10 


120 


3.219 


4.951 


4.707" 


46 2" 


-4'9'"" 


Women 


248 


447 


"'435 




-2 7 


1.347 


3.007 


2.914 


1163 


-3.1 




SOCIAL SCIENCIES 


Total 


474 


414 


513 


8.2 


23.9 


1.976 


2.236 


2.450 


24.0 


9.6 


Men 


241 


213 


255 


5.8 


19.7 


1.301 


1.329 


1.455 


11 8 


95 


Women 


233 


201 


258 


10,7 


28.4 


675 


907 


995 


47.4 


97 




HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Total 


209 


239 


263 


25.8 


10.0 


582 


758 


80m 


38.1 


61 


Men 


39 


45 


38 


■2 6 


■15.6 


207 


231 


244 


17 9 


5.6 


Women 


170 


194 


225 


32.4 


16.0 


375 


527 


560 


49.3 


63 




BlOLOGlCALyLIFE SCIENCES 


Total 


137 


146 


133 


■2.9 


-8.9 


901 


885 


871 


-3 3 


■16 


Men 


67 


70 


74 


104 


57 


565 


432 


433 


■23 4 


02 


Women 


70 


76 


59 


"-15> 


'"-22.4 " 


... -- 


'453""" 


"~"438" 


' "30,4 ' 


-3'3 


ENGiNEERIfTca 






















Total 


195 


280 


217 


113 


■225 


6.963 


5.815 


5.645 


----- 


"-2T"' 


Men 


173 


234 


188 


6.7 


'"■19.r 


6.608~ 


5.306 


5.118 


-22 5 


-3 5 


Women 




"46 


29 


318 


-37 0 


"355 


509 






35' ' 



^ Engineenng includes Engineering Technologies 
^ Asian Amefican includes Pacilic IslandefS 
^ Ameftcan Indian includes Alaskan Natives 
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Table 14 

Master's Degrees for Selected Fields by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 

1981, 1989, and 1990 



TOTAL _MIN0R™S _ 

" Percent Percent Percent Percent 

1981 1989 1990 Ctiange Change 1981 1989 1990 Change Change 

Total Total Total 1981-90 1989-90 Total Total Total 1981-90 1989-90 

EDUCAT10N_ _ „ ... - 

Tolaf ■ " ' 98380 ' " 'J j2,53y _ _ 86.057 -12.5 4.3 12.902 8.846__ _9.548_ -260 79 

M^n" ' ' 28.079 ' "20.287 20,83"^ ~ -258^ " 27" ""bso ""' J.078" ^230 _ ■34 6 _ 73 

Women " 70301 62.24^""_"_" " 65j23" " " " -7 2 ' 4.8" 9.522_ 6.768 .18 -23.1 8J 



BUSINESS '_" '__ __ _ _ 

folai" " " " "57.541 " ' 73'.521 " JjW" ^ _ _5.0 .. ^.016 _ 7.748 8.1_72_ ^...J^l 55 _ 

M^n 43.045 48"e69 " 50.983 _ JSa '_ " 4^3 ' "" 3.519 4^691 4i78 38 6 40 _ 

mmn UA9^ 24.652 " 26.220 8a9 ' ^64 1-497" " 3.057 3£94 mO 78 



SQCiAL SCIENCES 

Tola! " 11.917 10.86_7 VM19 ^ 5J 1J72 1£10 1.163 -0 8^ 15J 

M7n 7.4T2~ 6.5T0 _6.7_58 -9 2 3S 657 557 614 7 9 10_2 

'mi^cn WS"" 4357 42 7_0_ _505 45^ 549 87_ 21_2 



HEALTH PROFESSIONS " _ [ 

■ 16.515 19.293 20354 232 5^5 1^ 1-887 2.101 28.0 l_l_3_ 

m\ 4316' 4235 4^4 5_1_ 7j 464 468 507 SI3 83^ 

iv'omFn 12T99 15.058 15.820 29.7"" "si Vi76 M19^ __1.594 j53 12£ 



PUBLIC AFFA IRS 

Tolal " 20.074" 1 9.417" "" 19.574 -25 08 2.9_2^ 2.907 3^5_ ^4_ _7 8 

M^;; a957 ^J^29r _ _7.156 -20 1 -19__l„.J£]i JA^? }-^?L.... ... 

Wteii 1IV17' i2"m "'"'I2r4i8" ' " "nV i-liIP^. l^^^ 'r ?i 



ENG^NJERING^^' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ _ __ _ _ 

^oial " ~' 16358"' k572' " " T4.848~'2'7" ^1 9 1.-648 3.014 2.950 79 0 -2 1 

Men " U998 21378 " _2U29'_ """ 42 9 "" 02 1.473 2.519 2.424 64 6 -38 

Women 1.360 3.194 " T4T9 " " 1514 " IJ " J "175 ^ ^"^^'^ ' ' 52 6 ' 200 6 6 3 



Source: U S. Depanmenlol Educalion. National Cenler lor Education Statistics. Race/Ellmily Trends m Degrees Conierred by Inslilulions of Higher Educmn 1980-81 through 1989-90 Washington. D C 
Ollice ol Educational Research and Improvement. May 1992. 

Note: Some mstilulions did nol report the racial/ethnic data for earned degrees Data ol some ol these nonreporling institutions -.ere imputed Data tor academic year 1989 have tieen revised from previously pribiiShed 
numbers Data represenl programs, not organizational units v/ithin institutions Because of rounding, details may nol add to totals 
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Table 14 — Co/if/wwd 
Master's Degrees for Selected Fields by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 

1981, 1989, and 1990 



1981 
Total 



1989 
Total 



HISPANIC 

1990 
Total 



AFRICAN AMERICAN 



Percent 
Change 
1981-90 



Percent 
Change 
1989-90 



1981 
Total 



1989 
Total 



1990 
Total 



Percent Percent 
Change Change 
1981-90 1989-90 



EDUCATION 
Total 
Men 
Women 



2.831 
869" 
1.962 



2.194 
"590 
1.60V 



2.535 
' 699 ' 
' 1.836 



■m 
-m' 

-64 



155 
185' 
145 



8.645 
"?.06{ 
6.584 



5,310 
1.114 
4.196 



5.585 
1.171 
4414 



■35 4 
43 2 
•33 0 



52 
51 
5? 



BUSINESS 
Toi()l 
Men 
Wcmfin 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 



Toial 
Men 
Women 



869 
676 
193 



280 



_I81 

99~' 



1.581 
2'j83 ' 
598" 



2^631 

I.O3T 

"'592 



244 
145" 



284 
154 



_ 87.7 
"_53 7_ 
"2067 " 



1 4 



-14 9 



32 
5.7 



-1.0 



2,359 
_1^554_ 
805~ 



3 062 
1.742 



1.320 



16 4 



615 



395 



3.344 
1.805 
'1.539' 



62 



311 



197 



99 



130 



31.3 



31.3 



304 



198 



447 



220 
'227" 



418 
16? 
2 ' 



27 3 
- 25 3 ' 



92 
36 
166 



132 
M ? 
14 6 



HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
Total 



251 



402 



453 



127 



855 



Men 
Women 



165 



103 
'299' 



123 
T30" 



_43 0_ 
1000 



19.4 



10 4 



J_97_ 
692~ 



179 



676 



932_ 
^1_69 
763 



48 
-14 2 
103 



90 
56 
129 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Total 

Men 

Women 



629 

~3io" 

3i9 



622_ 
"253 



369 



674 
416 



7 2_ 
^68 



30 4 



20 
12"7' 



1.893_ 
"TlV 
i".'l80 



1.781 
' 601' 
1.180 



1992 
591 
1.301 



52 
31 
10 3 



118 
15 0 
103 



ENGINEERING^ 
Toial _ 
Men 
Women 



278 
251 
27 



463 
385 
78 



449 
'377 
" 72 



615 
502" 
166 7 



-3 0 
-21 
-7 7 



260 
222 
38 



415 
306 
109 



447 
332 
115 



71 9 
49 5 
202 6 



6S 
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TMeM — Continued 
Master's Degrees for Selected Fields by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 

1981, 1989, and 1990 







WHITE 










ASIAN AMERICAN^ 








1981 
Total 


1989 
Total 


1990 
Total 


Percent 
Change 
1981-90 


Percent 
Change 
1989-90 


1981 
Total 


1989 
Total 


1990 
Total 


Percent 
Change 
1981-90 


Percent 
Change 
1989-90 


EDUCATION 


Total 


82.779 


71.119 


73.544 


-11.2 


3..1 


973 


961 


1.023 


51 


6.5 


Men 


23,291 


17.048 


17.315 


-25 7 


16 


291 


259 


254 


-12.7 


-19 


Women 


59.488 


54.071 


56.229 


-55 


4.0 


682 


702 


769 


12.8 


95 




BUSINESS 


Total 


47.474 


57.785 


60.995 


28.5 


56 


1.633 


2.924 


3.004 


840 


27 


Men 


35.380 


38.288 


40.334 


14 0 


53 


1.161 


1.850 


• 1.902 


63.8 


28 


Women 


12.094 


19.497 


20.661 


70.8 


6.0 


472 


1.074 


1.102 


133.5 


26 




sodalscTences 






















Total 


9.150 


7.703 


7.999 


-12 6 


3.8 


233 


319 


372 


59.7 


16.6 


Men 


5.571 


4.480 


4.618 


-17.1 


31 


147 


184 


214 


45 6 


16.3 


Women 


3.579 


3.223 


3.381 


-5 5 


49 


8_6 


135 


" 158 


83 7 


17.0'" 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS 






















Total 


14.175 


16.277 


17.147 


21 0 


53 


448 


551 


633 


413 


"149 


Men 


3.443 


3.224 


~~3.542 


' 2.9 "~ ~ 


9.9 


164 


165 


194 


18.3 


176 


Women 


10.732 


13.053 


13.60'5 " 


'"268 


4 2 " 


" 284' ' 


386 


439 


546 


137 
























PUBLIC AFFAIRS 






















Total 


16.435 


15.560 


15.600 


-51 


03 


306 


403" 


377 


23 2 


76 " 


Men 


7.212 


5.572 


5.455 




""'-21 


149 


175 


145 


-2 7 


-171 


V/omen 




"'"'9.988 


I0!l45 


'""loTo 


16 " 


157 


233 


232 


47 8 


-0.4 
























fNGINEERING^" 






















Total 


10147 


14.245 


14.337 


q13 


06 


1.079 


2.098 




865 


-4 1 


Men 


9.177 


12.119 


12.170 


32.6 


54 


974 


'1.795"" 


"1.682"" 


72 7 


-63 


Women 


970 


2.126 


2.167 


123 4 


1.9 


105 


303 


'330 ' 


' " " 214'3 


8 9"' 



Cc'i!>nued on next p3Q0 
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TsihlzU — Continued 
Master's Degrees for Selected Fields by Race/Ethnicity and Sex, 

1981, 1989, and 1990 





AMERICAN INDUUi^ 








NONRESIDENT AUEN 










1981 
Total 


1989 
Total 


1990 
Total 


Percent 
Change 
1981-90 


Percent 
Change 
1989-90 


1981 
Total 


1989 
Total 


1990 
Total 


Percent 
Change 
1981-30 


Percent 
Change 
1989-90 


EDUCATION 


Tolal 


453 


381 


405 


-106 


63 


2.699 


2,568 


2.965 


9.9 


15.5 


Men 


159 


115 


106 


-333 


-7.8 


1.408 


1.161 


1.289 


-8.5 


11.0 


Women 


294 


266 


299 


1.7 


12.4' 


1.291 


1.407 


1.676 


29.8 


19.1 




BUSINESS 


Tolal 


155 


181 


193 


24.5 


6.6 


5.051 


7988 


8.036 


59.1 


■ 0.6 


Men 


128 


116 


132 


3.1 


13.8 


4.146 


5.890 


5.771 


39.2 


-2.0 


Women 


27 


65 


61 


125.9 


-6.2 


905 


2.098 


2.265 


150.3 


80 




SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Tolal 


44 


52 


6.0 


36.4 


154 


1.595 


2.154 


2.257 


41.5 


48 


Men 


28 


31 


26 


-71 


-16.1 


1.204 


1.473 


1.526 


26.7 


3.6 


Women 


16 


21 


34 


1125 


61.9 


391 


681 


731 


87.0 


7.3 




HEALTH PROFESSIONS 






















Total 


54 


79 


83 


53.7 


5.1 


698 


1.129 


1.106 


58.5 


-2.0 


Men 


17 


21 


21 


23.5 


0.0 


409 


543 


485 


18.6 


-10,7 


Women 


37 


58 


62 


67.6 


6.9 


289 


586 


621 


1149 


6.0 
























PUBLIC AFFAIRS 






















Tola! 


92 


96 


92 


00 


-4.2 


ffg 




839 


16. 7 ~ 


-11.7 


Men 


at" 


33 


__. - - - 


-8.5 "~ 


30.3 


526 


664 


564 


72 


-15.1 


Women 


45 


63 


49 


89 


-22 2 


193 


286 


275 


42 5 


-3.8~ 



ENGINEERING ^ '"' - 

_?! 38__7T _ 355' 105 4^63 7.313 lleT' 6i7 

^ 26 _3^ ^ 33 " 26.9"" " " 00 "4.348 6^740 " 6.835"'" '"57T 

Wo"^en 5 5 9 N/A 800 215 573 726 23r7"' 



Engineefing includes Engineering Technologies 
Asian American includes Pactlic Islanders. 
American Indian includes Alaskan Natives 
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^ T'^jlelS 
Doctoral Degreci^ by U.S. Citizenship 
by Race/Ethiiicity and Sex, 1980 to 1991 





1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Percent 
Change 
1981-91 


Percent 
Change 
1930-91 


TOTAL DOCTORATES 3 


31.357 


31.106 


31.280 


31.332 


31.291 


31.896 


32.367 


33.489 


34.318 


36.057 


37.451 


19.4 


39 
32 


Men 


21.465 


21.013 


20.747 


20.633 


20.547 


20.590 


20.941 


21.677 


21.811 


22.955 


23.686 


i as 


Women 


9892 


f0.093 


10.533 


10.699 


10.744 


7l.306"" 


11.426 


"1.872 


12.507 


13.102 


"l3.765 


3'9.2 ' 


' 51 




US CITIZENS^ 




























All U.S. Citizens 


25.061 


24 388 


24.358 


24.026 


23.363 


23.081 


22.991 


23.288 


23 400 


24.886 


24.721 


-1 4 


-07 


Men 


16.360 


15.559 


15,119 


14.729 


14.217 


13.633 


13,581 


13.725 


13.397 


14.151 


13.6{J5 


-15.1 


-19 


Women 


8.701 


8.829 


9.239 


9.297 


9.146 


9.448 


9.410 


9.563 


10.003 


10.735 


10.836 


24 5 


0.9 




White 


21.980 


21.677 


21.699 


21.349 


20.757 


20.626 


20.470 


20 782 


20.893 


22.156 


21.859 


-0 6 


-13 


Men 


14.459 


13.987 


13.609 


13.170 


12.805 


12.303 


12.172 


12,343 


11989 


12.679 


12.364 


-14 5 


-2 5 


Women 


7.521 


7.690 


8.090 


8.179 


7.952 


8.323 


8.298 


8.439 


8.904 


9.477 


9.495 


26 2 


02 




African American 


1.013 


1.047 


922 


953 


912 


823 


767 


314 


821 


897 


933 


-7 9 


4.0 


Men 


499 


483 


413 


427 


379 


322 


317 


315 


327 


350 


385 


-22.8 


10 0 


Women 


514 


564 


509 


526 


533 


501 


450 


499 


494 


547 


548 


66 


02 




Hispanic 
Men 
Women 


464 
275 
189~ 


535 
' 344 
"~ "19T 


539 
288 " 
251" 


536 

314' 

222 


561 
~ 300" 
261 ' 


572 
303' 
"~"2'69 


619 
333"' 
"286"' 


597 
323 
274 


582 
"309 
^ "273 


718 
340 


708 
358 
350 


52.6 
" ' 30 2 
" 85.2 


-1.4 
'-T3~' 

29" 



Asian American 
Men 
Women 



465 


452" 




~ "512" 


'5I6 


'531" 


._ . 


614 


626 640~ 


762 


63 9 


191 


'315' " 


- ----- 


312~'"" 


"~338 




348 


'"369 




441 426 


469" 


' 4'8"'9'" 


10.1 


150 


"in 




"174 




183 


173 


200 


185 214 


293 


"953' 


'369 



American Indian ^ 


85 ' _ 


77 


"81" 


74" 


95 ' 


'~ 99" 


" " 1 {5' 


■ 94""" 


" 94 


96 


128 


50 6 


33 3 


Men 


56 


44" 


50' ' 


54 


39 


' " 58 


62 


52' ' 


" 4 9 " " 


"52 " 


73 


301 


404 


Women 


29 


33 


31 


20 


56 


'41' 


53 


42 


45 


44 


55 


89 7 


25 0 


NON-US CITIZENS. TOTAL 


5.221"'^ 


^ """5.432 


"""5,774 


6.054 " 


" 6.553 ' ' 


~" 6.707 




" 7."817" "' 


8.273 


9.769 


'l0656 


'""lb4"3"" 


'92 


Men 


"7.360 


4"536 


'~ 4.825 


" 5.024' 


5.394 


" 5.481 " 


5.839 


"'~6~2~98" 


5.582""' 


7.804 


8.346' 


" " 91 4 


59 


Women 


861 


896 


" "949 " 


"~ 1.030 


*~l7l59 


"'T226 


"1.348" 


1.519 


1.69l""' 


" 1.955 


2.320 


169 5 


181 



Source: National Research Council. Doctorate Records Fiie. various years 

3 Includes doctorates with unknown citizenship status and unknown race/ethnicity 
^ Includes doctorates with unknown race/ethnioty 
^ American Indian includes Alaskan Natives. 
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Table 16 

Doctoral Degrees by Field, U.S. Citizenship, 
and Race/Ethnicity, 1980, 1989, 1990, and 1991 



TOTAL _ PHYSICAL SCIENCES ENGIN^EERING 

Percent Percent Percent 

Change Change Change 





1980 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1990*91 


1980 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1990-91 


1980 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1990-91 


Total Doctorates ^ 


31,020 


34.319 


36.027 


37.451 


4.0 


4.111 


5,457 


5.872 


6.276 


6.9 


2.479 


4.530 


4.900 


5,212 


6.4 


Amefican indian 


75 


94 


96 


128 


33.3 


5 


18 


5 


14 


180.0 


3 


7 


A 


6 


500 


Asian 


2.621 


5,150 


6.080 


7.271 


196 


605 


1.262 


1.563 


1.846 


18.1 


740 


1.612 


1,800 


2.182 


21.2 


Black 


1.445 


1.229 


1.255 


1.355 


8.0 


50 


68 


53 


90 


69.8 


57 


57 


74 


77 


41 


Hispanic 


821 


1.041 


1 192 


1,280 


74 


91 


150 


166 


192 


157 


77 


116 


124 


127 


24 


White 


23.805 


23.112 


24.246 


24.671 


1.8 


3.013 


3.374 


3.516 


3.707 


54 


1.428 


2.196 


2.352 


2.310 


-1.8 




U S Citizens ^ 


25.222 


23.400 


24.886 


24,721 


-0.7 


3.072 


3 233 


3.407 


3.450 


13 


1.255 


1.864 


1.953 


1.977 


1 2 


American Indian 


75 


94 


96 


128 


33 3 


5 


18 


5 


14 


1800 


3 


7 


4 


6 


50 0 


Asian Amencan 


458 


626 


640 


762 


191 


75 


117 


111 


143 


28.8 


- 73 


173 


157 


185 


17.8 


African American 


1.032 


821 


897 


933 


4.0 


25 


3,5 


27 


40 


48.1 


11 


24 


28 


43 


53.6 


Hispanic 


412 


582 


718 


708 


-1.4 


27 


70 


85 


80 


-5.9 


18 


34 


39 


47 


20.5 


White 


21.994 


20.893 


22.156 


21.859 


-1.3 


2.715 


2.908 


3.097 


3.107 


0.3 


1.068 


1.583 


1.686 


1.659 


-16 



LI FE SCIENCES SOCIAL SCIENC ES HyMANmES 

Percent Percent Percent 

Change Change Change 

1980 1989 1990 1991 1990-91 1980 1989 1990 1991 1990-91 1980 1989 1990 1991 1990-91 



Total Doctorates ^ 


5.461 


6.349 


6.629 


6.928 


4.5 


5.856 


5.972 


6.089 


6.127 


06 


3.871 


3.569 


3~819 


4.094' 


' '7.2 


American Indian 


7 


12 


9 


19 


111 1 


13 


18 


23 


21 


-8 7 


3 


7 


8 


..... 


25.0 


Asian 


482 


839" 


"~ri25~ 


1.365 


2ll 


320 


556 


596 


695 


166 


132 ' 


'T06 


'213 ' 


' 302' 


'41 y 


Black 


""i6i 


177 


166 


"}2 


15 7 


249 


247 


269 


280 


'"41" 


""'127' 


" "95 


. _. „ 


'122"" 


402" 


Hispanic 


173 


222 


241 






150 


196 


234 


259 


107 


118 


'131' 


177 


188 


62 


While 


4.258 


4.484 


4.558 ' 


~T6"65'~' 


2 3 


4.691 


4.091 


4.364 


4.357 


-02 


3.I9T"' 


"""2"75"0 ' 


" To'31 ' 


3.203 ' 


5 7 


US Cilizens*^ 


4.415 


4.533 


4.612 


4.629 


"~"04"" 


"4.992" 


"4"307~' 


4.655~' 


4.499 


-3 4 


3.395 


~"~2'726~ 


3091" 


"3.151 


19 


American Indian 


7 


12 


9 


19 


HI 1 


13 


18 


23 


21 


"-8 7""" 


' 3 ' 


7' 


S ' 


'10 


25 u 


Asian Amencan 


102 


138 


154 


186 


20.8 


79 


70 


86 


84 


-23 


"40" 




35 


44 


25.7 


African American 


65 


76 


73 


85 


16.4 


180 


17"o" 


180 


192 


67 




72' 


72 


91 


264 


Hispanic 


36 


83 


103 


97 




93 


130 


169 


176 


41"" 


79 




111 


110 


-0 9 


White 


3.958 


4.142 


4.206 


4.174 


7-0 8 


4402" 


"3860" 


"4.122" 


3."975'" 




3.021 


2.454 


2.820 " 


" 2 843' 


"""O8 



EDUCATION PRQFESSIONAL-OTH^^^^^ 

Percent Percent 
Change Change 





1980 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1990-91 


1980 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1990-91 


Total Dociorales ^ 


7.586 


6.280 


6.485 


6.397 


-14 


1,656 


2,196 


2.270 


2.417 


65 


Amencan Indian 


43 


25 


37 


52 


40.5 


1 


7 


10 


6 


-400 


ASian 


242 


330 


353 


412 


167 


100~ 




426 


469' 


101 ' ' 


Black 


701 


487 


513~ " " 


487 


-51 


100' 


7 '98 


94 


"'" 107" 


138 ' " ' 


Hispantc 


183' 


188" 




""W" 


"30 


'29" 


1 38 " 


..... _. _ _ 


44 


-102 


V/hite 


5 919 


4.692 


4 922~" 


4.86'2~'~ 


-12 


1305 


1.479 


"" 1^503" 


1567 


43 


US Citizens^ 


6"7"49 


""5^4'3' 


"5.629 ~" 


"'5.42"4"' 


"'"-T6 '"" 


""l.'34"4~ 


1 494"" 


~"l.539 


V.591" 


34' 


American Indian 


"43~ 


25" 


'37 "" 


52 


405" 




7 


10 


6 


-400 


Asian Amencan 


65 


57 


66 


81" 


"'"227 


24 


31 


31 


39 


25 8 


African American 


591 


390 


455 


404 


-112 


63 


54 


62 


78 


25 8 


Hisoanic 


144 


156 


180 


170 


■56 


15 


25 


31 " 


' 28 




VVh'te 


5 652 


4.574 


4.837 


4.680 


■3 2 


1 178 


1 362 


1.388 


1.421 


'24 ' " " 



Source- National Research Council Doclorat'.- Records File, various v^ars 



Note ^ Total Doclora'.es r:umbe' includes unknoivn ciii^enship and unvnOAn race 
^ Tola's (or olh^r cateaones include unkro»vn race 

ERJC 



Table 17 

Total Higher Education Enrollment by State and Type of Institution, 

1980 and 1990 



TOTAL POPULATION TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS FOUR-YEAR IHSTITUTIOWS ALL INSTITUTIONS 









Percent 






Percent 






Percent 






Percent 




1980 


1990 


Change 
1980-90 


1980 


1990 


Change 
1980-90 


1980 


1990 


Change 
1980-90 


1980 


1990 


Change 
1980-90 


STATES 


Alabama 


3.893.888 


4.040.587 


3.8 


43.393 


105.470 


143.1 


120.913 


142.686 


16.0 


164.306 


248.156 


51 0 


Alaska 


401.851 


550.043 


36 9 


11.990 


394 


-96.7 


9.306 


29.439 


216.3 


21.296 


29.833 


40.1 


Arizona 


2.718.215 


3.665.228 


34 8 


113.324 


154.511 


36.3 


89.392 


109.637 


22.6 


202.716 


264.148 


30.3 


Arkansas 


2.286.435 


2.350.725 


2.8 


13,627 


19.218 


41.0 


63.980 


71.207 


113 


77.607 


90.425 


16.5 


Calitornia 


23.667.902 


29.760.021 


25.7 


1,135.836 


1.069.420 


-5.8 


654.340 


741.118 


13.3 


1.790.176 


1.810.538 


1.1 


Colorarlo 


2'.889.9'64"'" 


3.294.394 


14.0 


45.328 


76,791 


69.4 


117.012 


154.751 


32.3 


162.340 


231.542 


42.6 


Conneciicul 


3.107.576 


3.287.116 


5.8 


43.480 


46.140 


6.1 


116.152 


123.414 


63 


159.632 


169.054 


62 


Delaware 


594.338 


666.168 


121 


7.850 


10.823 


37.9 


25.089 


31.176 


24.3 


32.939 


42.004 


27.5 


OC 


638.333 


606,900 


•4.9 


0 


0 


N/A 


86.675 


80.156 


-7 5 


86,675 


80.156 


-7.5 


Florida 


9.746.324 


12.937.926 


32 7 


210,967 


318.724 


51.1 


200.284 


270.199 


34.9 


411,251 


588.923 


43.2 


Georgia 


5.463.105 


6.478.216 


18 6 


45.379 


64.336 


41.8 


137.996 


187.450 


35.8 


183.375 


251.786 


37.3 


Hawaii 


964.691 


1.108.229 


14.9 


19.359 


21.828 


12.8 


27.822 


34.608 


24.4 


47,181 


56.436 


19.6 


Idaho 


943^35'" 


1.006.749 


6.7 


11.905 


13.834 


16.2 


31.113 


38.047 


22.3 


43.018 


51.881 


206 


Illinois 


11.426.518 


11.430.602 


0 


308.388 


361.829 


17.3 


335.857 


367,417 


9.4 


644.245 


729.246 


13.2 


Indiana 


5.490.224 


5.544.159 


1.0 


33.565 


41.281 


23.0 


212.871 


243.551 


14 4 


246.436 


284.832 


15 6 


Iowa 


2.913.808 


2.776.755 


•4.7 


37.106 


52.206 


40 7 


103.343 


118.309 


14 5 


140.449 


170.515 


21.4 


Kansas 


2.363.679 


2.477.574 


48 


37.726 


59.931 


58.9 


98.879 


103.905 


5.1 


136,605 


163.836 


19.9 


Kentucky 


3.660.777 


3.685.296 


07 


24,134 


46.449 


92 5 


115.491 


131.403 


13.8 


139.625 


177.852 


27,4 


Louisiana 


4.205.900 


4.219.973 


0.3 


14.394 


23.897 


66.0 


144.421 


162.943 


12.8 


158.815 


186.840 


176 


Maine 


1.124.660 


1.227.928 


9.2 


8.255 


8.308 


05 


35.009 


48,878 


39.6 


43.264 


57.186 


32 2 


Maryland 


4.216.975 


4.781.468 


13.4 


93.721 


110.696 


18.1 


131.805 


154.166 


17.0 


225.526 


264.862 


174 


Massachusetts 


5.737.037 


6.016.425 


49 


92.592 


89.495 


-3.3 


325.823 


328.339 


0.8 


418.415 


417.834 


-0.1 


Michigan 


9.262.078 


9.295.297 


0.4 


218.874 


230.325 


52 


301.257 


339.478 


12.7 


520.131 


569.803 


9.5 


Minnesota 


4.075.970 


4.375.099 


73 


40.873 


69.943 


71 1 


165,818 


183.846 


109 


206.591 


253.789 


22.8 


Mississippi 


2.520.638 


2.573.216 


2.1 


39.108 


53.462 


36.7 


63.136 


69.421 


99 


102.304 


122.883 


201 


Missouri 


4.916.686 


5.117.073 


4.1 


54.833 


78.827 


438 


179.588 


211.072 


17.5 


234.421 


289.899 


23.7 


Montana 


786.690 


799.065 


1.6 


3,918 


4.815 


229 


31.259 


31,061 


-0 6 


35.177 


35.876 


20 


Nebraska 


1.569.825 


1.578.385 


0.5 


21,728 


34.254 


57.6 


67.760 


78.577 


16.0 


89.488 


112.831 


261 


Nevada 


800.493 


1.201,833 


501 


21.337 


31.991 


49.9 


19.110 


29.737 


55.6 


40.447 


61.728 


526 


New Hampshire 


920.610 


1.109.252 


20.5 


6.947 


11.166 


60.7 


39.847 


48.345 


21.3 


46.794 


59.511 


27 2 


New Jersey 


7,364.823 


7.730.188 


5.0 


114.161 


127,584 


11.8 


207.449 


196.702 


-5 2 


321.610 


324.286 


08 


New Mex'co 


1.302.894 


1.515.069 


16.3 


10.104 


35.570 


252.0 


48,179 


49.930 


3,6 


58.283 


85.500 


46 7 


New York 


17.558.072 


17.990.455 


2.5 


280.559 


281.461 


0.3 


711.678 


772,050 


8,5 


992,237 


1.053.511 


62 


North Carolina 


5.881.766 


6.628.637 


12.7 


115.523 


141.918 


22.8 


172.014 


210.220 


22.2 


287.537 


352.138 


22.5 


North Dakota 


652.717 


638.800 


•21 


7,501 


7.621 


1.6 


26.568 


30.257 


13.9 


34,069 


37.878 


112 


Ohio 


10,797.630 


10.847.115 


05 


137.194 


155,679 


135 


351.951 


402.928 


14.5 


489.145 


558.607 


14.2 


Oklahoma 


3.025.290 


3.145.585 


4.0 


51.904 


62.518 


204 


108.391 


110.703 


2.1 


160.295 


173.221 


8.1 


Oregon 


2.633.105 


2.842.321 


7.9 


75.017 


77.061 


2.7 


82.441 


88.680 


76 


157.458 


165.741 


5.3 


Pennsylvania 


11.863.895 


11,881.643 


0.1 


118.346 


154,372 


30.4 


388.655 


449.688 


15.7 


507.001 


604.060 


191 


Rhode Island 


947.154 


1.003.464 


59 


12.698 


16.620 


309 


54.171 


61.653 


13,8 


66.869 


78.273 


171 


Soulh Carolina 


3,121.820 


3.486.703 


11 7 


45.252 


54.212 


198 


87.224 


105.090 


20 5 


132.476 


159.302 


20.2 


South bakola 


690.758 


696.004 


0.8 


1.200 


394 


-672 


31.561 


33.814 


7.1 


32.761 


34.208 


4.4 


Tennessee 


4.591.120 


4.877.185 


6.2 


54.802 


70.262 


282 


149.779 


155.976 


4.1 


204.581 


226,238 


10 6 


Texas 


14.229.191 


16.986.510 


19.4 


267.902 


389.355 


45.3 


433.489 


512.082 


181 


701.391 


901.437 


285 


Uiah 


1.461.037 


1.722.850 


17.9 


16.164 


30.087 


361 


77.823 


91.216 


17.2 


93.987 


121.303 


291 


Vermont 


511.456 


562.758 


10.0 


4.060 


6.861 


69.0 


26.568 


29.537 


112 


30.628 


36.398 -~ 


18 8 


Virginia 


5.346.818 


6.187.358 


157 


112.180 


135.343 


206 


168.324 


218.099 


29 6 


280.504 


353.442 


26 0 


Washington 


4.132,156 


4.866.692 


17 8""' 


192 665 


148.448 


•23 0 


110,938 


114.936 


36 


303.6"03" 


~" 263'^384 


'-"132"" 


West Virginia 


1.949.644 


1.793.477 


-8 0 


11322 


13 548 


197 


70.651 


71 242 


ol' 


" 81 '973 


84 790 


34 


Wisconsin 


4.705.767 


4.891.769 


40 


89.699 


"l0'l.9S8" 


T37 


"""179.387 


197.786 


•i0 3 


269.086" 


299.777 


"114 


Wyommg 


'469"557 ' 


" '453.588 


-3'4 


12107 


18809 


55 4 


9.014 


12.517 


38 9 


'21.121 


E326'" 


48 3"'" 



Sources: Bureau of the Census. 1990 Census U S Depariment of Educalion Mat'Onal Center lof Education S!^t'SliC5. 1980 Higher Education Inforrnation Sysi^Ti (HEGlS'i and 1990 Integrated Posisecondary Educaiion 
Data System (IPEDS). Fall Enrollment Surveys 

Note Although the HEGlSand IPEDS daia reported tierc a-e nistoncaiiy comr>arabie in items ol tr^c rcporling inMitulions l^ere a'^; some d='!'jre'i' p.s m irr/^j-jtation procedu'es u'^^A m r^e Lvo surv6/f. 
Q accredited by an agency recogmzod by Ihe U S Dcpartmeni of Educatior^ 

ERIC ; 73 



Table 18 

African American Higher Education Enrollment by State and Type of Institution, 

1980 and 1990 



TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS ALL INSTITUTIONS 





Percsnl of 


Percent 




Percent ot 




Percent of 


Percent 




Percent of 




Percent of 


Percent 






Percent 




State Population 


Ctiange 




Enrollment 




Enrollment 


Ctiange 




Enrollment 




Enrollment 


Ctiange 






Ctiange 




1980 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1990 


1980-80 


STATES 


Alabama 


25.6 


253 


24 


10.359 


23 9 


20.384 


19.3 


96.78 


25.148 


20.8 


27.964 


197 


11.20 


35.507 


48.348 


36.2 


Alaska 


3.4 


41 


64.6 


307 


26 


71 


18.0 


-76.9 


214 


2.3 


1.008 


3.4 


371.0 


521 


1.079 


1071 


Arizona 


28 


30 


47.4 


3.781 


3.3 


4.884 


3.1 


29 2 


1.766 


2.0 


2.720 


2.5 


54 0 


5.547 


7.604 


371 


Arkansas 


16.3 


15.9 


0.0 


2.439 


17.9 


2.800 


14.6 


14.8 


9.025 


141 


9.388 


13.2 


4.0 


11.464 


12.188 


6.3 


California 


77 


74 


214 


104.383 


9.2 


79.712 


7.5 


-23.6 


38,017 


5.8 


30.690 


5.5 


18 


142.400 


118.402 


-16.9 


Colorado 


'"if" 


"To'" 


"30.9 


1.428 


3.2 


2.966 


3.9 


107.7 


3.178 


2.7 


3.976 


2.6 


25.1 


4.606 


6.942 


50.7 


Conneciicu! 
Delaware 


7.0 
'~l6.1 


83 


261 


3.501 


8.1 


4.141 


9.0 


18.3 


4.387 


3.8 


5.814 


4.7 


32 5 


7.888 


9.955 


26.2 


169 


17.3 


1.202 


15.3 


1.536 


14.2 


27.8 


2.365 


94 


3.174 


10.2 


34.2 


3.567 


4.710 


32.0 


DC 


70.3 


658 


-11.0 


0 


N/A 


0 


0.0 


N/A 


27.163 


31.3 


24.421 


303 


-10.1 


27.163 


24.421 


-10.1 


Florida 


138 


13.6 


310 


21.541 


102 


32.004 


11.9 


48.6 


20.812 


10.4 


29.064 


10.8 


39.7 


42.353 


61.068 


442 


Georgia 


26.8 


270 


19.2 


8.766 


19.3 


13.333 


20.7 


52.1 


25.680 


186 


35.871 


19.1 


39.7 


34.446 


49.204 


42 8 


Hav/aii 


1.8 


2.5 


56.6 

24.r~ ' 


231 

26 ' 


1.2 


297 
'53' 


1.5 


28.6 


389 


14 


1.235 


3.7 


217.5 


620 


1.532 


147.1 


Idaho 


03 


03 


0.4 


103.8 


234 


0.8 


257 


07 


98 


260 


310 


192 


Illinois 


147 


148 


1 1 


38.968 


126 


52,354 


14 5 


34.4 


34.287 


10.2 


36.864 


10,0 


7.5 


75.255 


89.218 


218 


Indiana 


7.6 


78 


-1.2 


4178 


12.4 


3.508 


8.7 


-160 


11.145 


52 


12.258 


5,0 


10.0 


15.323 


15.766 


2.9 


Iowa 


1.4 
""53 ' 


1.7 


15.3 


805 


2.2 


1.161 


2.2 


44.2 


2.454 


2.4 


2.883 


2.4 


175 


3.259 


4.044 


24.1 


Kansas 


5.8 


13 4 


1.889 


50 


3.138 


5.2 


66.1 


3.784 


38 


3.704 


3.6 


-2.1 


5.673 


6.842 


20.6 


Kentucky 


71 


71 


1.3 


3.017 


12.5 


3.160 


6.8 


4.7 


6.831 


5.9 


7.331 


56 


7.3 


9.848 


10.491 


6.5 


Louisiana 


294 


30.8 


4.9 


4.609 


32.0 


6.213 


26.0 


34 8 


31.003 


215 


38.635 


23.7 


24.6 


35.612 


44.848 


25.9 


Maine 


03 


0.4 


64.3 


24 


03 


8 


01 


-66 7 


155 


0.4 


288 


0.6 


85 8 


179 


296 


65.4 


Maryland 


22 7 


24 9 


24 2 


17.778 


19.0 


19.603 


17 7 


10.3 


20.728 


157 


24.979 


16.2 


20.5 


38.506 


44.582 


15.8 


Massachusetis 


39 


5.0 


35.6 


3.569 


3.9 


5.665 


6.4 


58.7 


11.179 


3.4 


12.808 


39 


14.6 


14.748 


18.473 


25 3 


Michigan 


12.9 


139 


7.7 


27.004 


12.3 


25.386 


11.0 


-6 0 


25.433 


84 


31.400 


9.2 


23.5 


52.437 


56.786 


83 


Minnesota 


1.3 


22 


78.0 


457 


1.1 


1.544 


2.2 


237.9 


1.890 


1 1 


2.599 


14 


37.5 


2.347 


4.143 


76 5 


Mississippi 


352 


356 


3.1 


11.333 


29.0 


13.745 


25.7 


21.3 


18.713 


29 6 


19.954 


28.7 


6.6 


30.046 


33.699 


12 2 


Missouri 


105 


10.7 


6.6 


8.820 


16.1 


9.098 


11.5 


3.2 


12.002 


6.7 


14.061 


67 


17.2 


20.822 


23.159 


11.2 


Montana 


02 


03 


33 3 


1 


00 


1 


0.0 


00 


141 


05 


113 


0.4 


-19.9 


142 


114 


-19 7 


Nebraska 


3.1 


36 


186 


719 


3.3 


866 


2.5 


20.4 


1.925 


28 


1.857 


2.4 


-3.5 


2.644 


2.723 


3.0 


Nevada 


64 


6.6 


54.5 


2.144 


10 0 


1.711 


5.3 


-20.2 


618 


3.2 


1.220 


41 


97.4 


2.762 


2.931 


61 


New Hampsnire 


04 


06 


80.4 


40 


06 


146 


1.3 


265 0 


705 


18 


523 


1.1 


-25.8 


745 


669 


-10.2 


New Jersey 


12.6 


134 


12.1 


13.887 


12 2 


15.179 


119 


9.3 


18.340 


8.8 


17.951 


91 


-21 


32.227 


33.130 


28 


New Mexico 


18 


2.0 


25 8 


223 


2.2 


1.148 


3.2 


414.8 


1.046 


2.2 


1.023 


20 


-2.2 


1.269 


2171 


71.1 


New York 


137 


159 


19.0 


35.668 


12.7 


38.043 


13.8 


6.7 


69.985 


98 


84,021 


110 


20.1 


105.653 


122.064 


15.5 


North Carolina 


224 


22 0 


10 4 


23.734 


20 5 


25.318 


17.9 


6.7 


31.419 


18.3 


36.725 


17.5 


169 


55.153 


62.043 


12.5 


North Dakota 


04 


0.6 


37.2 


21 


0.3 


75 


1.0 


257.1 


151 


0.6 


171 


0.6 


13.2 


172 


246 


430 


Ohio 


100 


106 


73 


15.668 


11.4 


17.471 


113 


11.5 


30.009 


8.5 


29.608 


74 


-1.3 


45.677 


47.079 


3.1 


Oklahoma 


6.8 


7.4 


14.2 


3.559 


6.9 


4,681 


7.5 


31.5 


5.857 


5.4 


7.135 


6.4 


21.8 


9.416 


11.816 


25.5 


Oregon 


14 


16 


24.6 


589 


0.8 


1.035 


1.3 


75.7 


1.007 


1.2 


1.216 


1.4 


208 


1.596 


2.251 


410 


Pennsylvania 


8.8 


92 


4.1 


1 3.826 


11.7 


20,159 


13.1 


45.8 


24.270 


6.2 


23.850 


5.3 


-1.7 


38.096 


44.009 


155 


Rhode Island 


29 


39 


40.9 


520 


4.1 


692 


4.2 


33.1 


1.692 


31 


1.866 


3.0 


103 


2.212 


2.558 


15.6 


South Carolina 


30.4 


29.8 


9.6 


14.067 


31.1 


13.042 


24.1 


-7.3 


15.215 


17.4 


18.135 


17.3 


19.2 


29.282 


31.177 


6.5 


South Dakola 


0.3 


05 


52.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


00 


N/A 


312 


1.0 


250 


0.7 


-199 


312 


250 


-199 


Tennessee 


158 


160 


7.2 


10.468 


19.1 


10.285 


14.6 


-1.7 


20.431 


13.6 


20.955 


13.4 


2.6 


30.899 


31.240 


1.1 


Texas 


12.0 


11.9 


18.2 


28.104 


10.5 


38.632 


9.9 


37.5 


35.876 


8.3 


41.826 


8.2 


16.6 


63.980 


80.458 


25.8 


Utah 


0.6 


0.7 


25.5 


82 


0.5 


165 


0.5 


101.2 


452 


0.6 


496 


0.5 


9.7 


534 


661 


23.8 


Vermont 


0.2 


0.3 


71.9 


7 


0.2 


21 


0.3 


200.0 


311 


1.2 


354 


1.2 


13.8 


318 


375 


17.9 


Virginia 


18.9 


18.8 


15.3 


15.453 


13.8 


17.955 


13.3 


16.2 


25.290 


15.0 


31.611 


14.5 


25.0 


40.743 


49.566 


21.7 


Washington 


2.6 


3.1 


41.9 


4.108 


2.1 


4.692 


3.2 


14.2 


2.473 


2.2 


2.668 


23 


7.9 


6.581 


7.360 


11.8 


West Virginia 


3.3 


3.1 


-13.5 


406 


36 


458 


3.4 


12.8 


2.815 


4.0 


2.702 


3.8 


-4.0 


3.221 


3.160 


-19 


Wisconsin 


3.9 


5.0 


33.9 


4.098 


4.6 


5.589 


5.5 


36.4 


5.073 


2.8 


5.078 


2.6 


0.1 


9.171 


10.667 


_16.3_ 


Wyoming 


0.7 


0.8 


7.2 


101 


0.8 


178 


0.9 


76.2 


75 


0.8 


106 


0.8 


41.3 


176 


284 


61.4 



Sourcat: Bureau of the Census. 1990 Census U. S. Department ol Education. National Center lor Education Statistics. 1980 Higher Education Information System (HEGIS) and 1990 Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEOS). Fall Enrollment Surveys. 



Note Although the HEGIS and IPEDS data re()or!ed here are historically comparable in items ot the reporting inslitulions. there are some differences m imputation procedures used in the two surveys 
^ accredited by an agency recognized by the U.S. Department ol Education. 
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Table 19 

Hispanic Higher Education Enrollment by State and Type of Institution, 

1980 and 1990 



Percent cl Percent 
State Population Change 



TWO-YEAR I NSTJJUJjON^ 

Percent 

Percent Percent Change 

1980 1990 1990 1980-90 



FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 



Percent 
1980 



Percent 
Percent Change 
1990 1980-90 



ALL INSTITUTIONS 

Percent 

Change 

198Q 1990 1980-90 



STATES 


































Alabama 


09 " 


' 0.6 ' 


"•260 


93 ' 




"26~ 


" 03 


"~iaio" 


593"^' 


'~a"5'" 


'"872" 




0.6 


470 


586 


1 138 


65 9 


Alaska 


""2.4 ' 


""32"" 


"873" " 


T29 


I'T" 


18 


4.6"*" 


""•86.0' 


"88" 


0.9 


616 


2.1 


600.0 


217 


634 


192 2 


Arizona 


162 


188 


56 2 


11.282 


10.0 


21.518 


13.9 


90.7 


' 1.855 


43 


8.311 


7.6 


115.6 


15.137 


29.829 


97 1 


Arkansas 


■ 08" " 


0.8 


' 11.0 ~ 


46 


0.3 


96 


0.5 


108.7 


165 


03 


335 


05 


103.0 


211 


431 


104.3 


California 




"25.8 


' 69'2 


'121.407 


'lOj" 


155.682 


''l4"6 


28y 


46.270 


7 1 


77.845 


11 1 


68 2 


167.677 


233.527 


39.3 


Colorado 


11.8 


i"2'.9 


24*9 


3.677 " 


8.1" 


7;886"' 


"l0'.'3 ' 


'1145 


5.401 


46 


9.430 


6 1 


74 6 


9.078 


17.316 


90 7 


Connecticut 


4.0 


6.5 


712 


"""935 " 


22 


' '2.451'" 


5.3" 


i62."l' 


1.811 


"16 


3.200 


26 


76 7 


2.746 


5.651 


105 8 


Delaware 


'""1.6" 


2.4 


63 8 


96 


12 ' 


237" 


22" 


' 143"8 


148 


06 


312 


1 0 


1108 


244 


546 


123 8 


DC 


"Ta" 


5.4 


85.0 


0 


N/A 


0 


N/A 


N/A 


1.591 


1 8 


2.405 


3.0 


51 2 


1.591 


2.405 


51 2 


Florida 


88 


12.2"'" 


"83^' 


18,834 


... 


39.729 


14.7 


110.9 


13.456 


67 


26.283 


98 


95.3 


32.290 


66.012 


104.4 


Georgia 


'1 '\ 


1.7 


'77^8"' 


350 


08 


555 


0.9 




873 


06 


2.185 


1.2 


150.3 


1.223 


2.740 


124 0 


Hawaii 




73 


~ "l42 


"727 


3.8 


400" ' 


"2.0""' 


-4~5 0 


" " " 520"" 


1.9 


6"65 


20 


27.9 


1.247 


1.065 


-14.6 


Idafio 


39 


5.3 


44.6 


'75 


0.6 


' 205 


15 


"173.3 


556 




799 


2.1 


43.7 


631 


1.004 


59 1 


Illinois 


55 


7.9 


42T" 


7.514" 


24 


35.419 


9.8 


3714 


8.213 


2.4 


13.513 


3 7 


64.5 


15.727 


48.932 


211.1 


Indiana 


1.6 


i.8 


13.5 


369 


1,1 


552 


14 


49 6 


'2.397' 


1 1 


3.988 


1 6 


66 4 


2.766 


4.540 


64 1 


Iowa 


09 


1.2 


278 


288 


oT 


330 


0.6 


146 


558 


0.5 


1,257 


1.1 


125.3 


846 


1.587 


87 6 


Kansas 


2.7 


3.8 


47.9 


600 ' 




"l.364 


23 


127.3 


1.339 


1.4 


2.189 


2.1 


63.5 


1.939 


3.553 


83.2 


Kentucky 


07 


0 6" 


-198 


62 


0.3 


182 


04 


193 5 


452 


0.4 


556 


0.4 


23 0 


514 


738 


43 6 


Louisiana 


24 


"22 




^359' 


2.5 


687 


2.9 


914 


2.118 


1.5 


2.790 


1 7 


31 7 


2.477 


3.477 


40.4 


Maine 


' '0'4 


0.6 


36.4 


12 


01 


9 


0.1 


-25.0 


72 


0 2 


186 


04 


158 3 


84 


195 


132 1 


Maryland 


'15 


2.6 


93.2 


1.385 


1.5 


""'2.169 ' 


2.0 


~5'6'6 


1.506 


1 1 


2.857 


1.9 


89 7 


2.891 


5.026 


738 


Massactiuselts 


2.5 


4.8 


1039 


1.368 


15 


4.061 


4.6 


196.9 


4.668 


1 4 


8.558 


26 


83 3 


6.036 


12.619 


109 1 


Michigan 


13 


22 


241 


3.354 


1.5 


3.701 


1.6 


103 


2.839 


09 


5.393 


1.6 


900 


6.193 


9.094 


/IK Q 


Minnesota 


0.8 


1.2 


67.7 


172 


04 


478 


07 


177 9 


876 


0.5 


1.458 


08 


66 4 


1.048 


1.936 


84 7 


Mississippi 


1.0 


0.6 


-35.6 


81 


02 


177 


0.3 


118.5 


172 


0.3 


218 


0.3 


^:6.7 


253 


395 


561 


Missouri 


1.1 


1.2 


195 


431 


0.8 


732 


09 


69.8 


1.492 


0.8 


2.710 


1.3 


81.6 


1.923 


3.442 


79 0 


Montana 


13 


1.5 


22.1 


15 


04 


29 


0.6 


933 


125 


0.4 


251 


08 


1008 


140 


280 


1000 


Nebraska 


1.8 


2.3 


31.9 


281 


1.3 


498 


1.5 


77.2 


610 


0.9 


1.061 


1 4 


73 9 


891 


1.559 


75.0 


Nevada 


67 


10.4 


130.9 


845 


4.0 


2.165 


6.8 


1562 


420 


?2 


1.243 


42 


196.0 


1.265 


3.408 


169 4 


New Hampshire 


06 


1.0 


1028 


20 


0.3 


44 


0.4 


1200 


254 


U6 


446 


0.9 


75 6 


274 


490 


788 


New Jersey 


6,7 


9.6 


504 


5.444 


4.8 


9.752 


7.6 


791 


8.306 


40 


11.919 


61 


43 5 


13.750 


21.671 


576 


New Mexico 


36 6 


38.2 


21.4 


2.163 


214 


10.677 


299 


393.6 


12.073 


251 


12.927 


25 9 


7.1 


14.236 


23.604 


65 8 


New York 


95 


12.3 


33.4 


18.751 


6.7 


25.863 


93 


37 9 


35.026 


49 


54.300 


7.1 


55 0 


53.777 


80.163 


491 


North Carolina 


10 


1.2 


35.4 


448 


04 


980 


07 


1188 


724 


0.4 


1.549 


0.7 


114.0 


1.172 


2.529 


1158 



North Dakota 



06 



0.7 19.6 



01 



0.3 



316 7 



62 



02 



170 



0 6 174 2 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah' 

VermonI 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wesi Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



1 1 

~ '179" 
'_ 2.5~" 
""13" 
21 
1 1 
0.6" 
' 07' " 
'210 
'41 
06 
15 
2.9 
07 
1 3 
52 



_L'.l 

2.'r 

' 4~.0 " 
2.0 " 
4.6 
'09 
"O8 
'07 ' 
25.5 
49 
" 07' 
"'26 
4.4 
05 
1 9 
57 



j65 

""soT" 

"71.2" 
50.9 
132.2 " 
-86" 
305 
-3 9_ 
454 
403 
108 
100 7 
78 8 
-332 
480 
51 



1^^096 

" "753 

1.058 
221"' 
293' 
" ' '~0 " 
204 
43.348 
' 3 76 " 
3' 
'1.OO6 
3.221 
29 
980 
246 



0.8 _ 
J_2 

U}' 
""09 

1 7 
'"0'6"^' 

"o'o 

04 

16 2"" 
2_3_ 

"oi 

" 09 
1 7" 
03 
1 1 
20' 



1.773 



1 1 



618 



2 325 



07 



1.490 
2.720 
540 _ 
329_ 

303 
77.615 
894 
14 

" 2 338 
"'3.76"3' 
33 
1.957 
562 



26_ 
19" 

is' 



3_2_ 

^0.6' 

"oo"_" 

199 

"02" 
17" 

~~2 5 
02 
19 
30 



53-8 
_97_9 
J57"l__ 
T44"3" 
"'iJT 

N/A 
_'48'5_^ 
" '79'l " 
"" l378 
"166 7" 
"132" 4 
"" 168 
' 138 

997 
78 5 



974 



2.9_02_ 
'_ 675_ 
" 301 
""243 
621" 



09_ 
iT' 

ll" 



J,859_ 
_l!6'52_ 
T635"' 



20 
15 



66_0_ 
'69 6 
92 8 



4.989 
i.066 



03 
"b"8 
04' 



42.211 
_ 966 
'l"55' 

""i'oV2 

'l.264 
203 
" 1'613" 
105 



9.7 
'l"2'" 
06" 
06 
1 1 
03 
09 
1 2 



582 

"'~l99"^ 
'70.681 " 
1.339 
414 
"2.465 
" 2 372 
'327 
2\735 
343 



1.1 
_ __ 

Jo'6' 

0 3 

' 0 6 "' 
"138 

"15" 

14 

1 1 

2 1 
05 
1 4 
27 



_719 
57I" 

j'3"4 
-6"n 

~ 6O9"" 
67 '4' 

"'386 

'l67 1' 
143 6 
87 7 
61 1 

'696 
226 7 



68_ 

3£21 

' i,6l'3" 
Y60T 

"1.960"' 
"'"896"' 

' " 594 ' 

'"'I43 

85'559 
1.342 
i"58 
2018 
4 485 
232 
2.593 



_'5^632j 
~ 1.635^_ 
" 3.125 
""'7.709" 
1.606 
911 

_ ^'^ 
~" 1.302^ 

"148.296 

2233 

428 
4803 
6135 

360 
4.692 

905 



186_8_ 
_64 6_ 
634 
"_95y 
947"' 
792 
534 
-613 
578 
733" 
664 
'l709 
1380 
368 
552 
809 
1578 



Source: BjitMu ul Iho Co'isus. 1990 Cen^.us U S DcparinMCii ol [ dur.a! on Manonai Ccnler lor Lducalion S'a!::.t'C'j 1980 Hiancr Educa! cr. ir lormalic/; Sysipn: (HEGlSi a;iil 1090 1'-'' yraiKj PuMj.-i c-.dd", 
Education Data System (IPtDS). Fa't £nro"men| Survey:. 

Q le: Although Ihrj HEGIS and IPLOS data repofled here a^e tuslofically compdfa')!^ m iH^m ol (he rrrnrtm,^ mrii'-ii^r^n', .an- r.r- 0 iMrronccs in inwiaiio'i pfoc?durfii« uied in 'he \\vj wvt-fi 
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Table 20 

Asian American Higher Education Enrollment by State and Type of Institution, 

1980 and 1990 



TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS FOUR-YEAR]NSTjTUTIONS ALkl'll'^FII™''^ 

Percenlol Pcreenl Percerl Percent Percent 





State Population 


Change 




Percent 




Psrcenl 


Change 




Percent 




Percent 


Change 




Change 




1980 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980*90 


1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1990 1980-90 


STATES 





































Alatiama 


02 


0.5 


123 9 


57 


01 


"' '379 


__d4' 


" 564 9 "" 


830 


07 


1.332 


09 


60 5 


887 


1 71 1 
1 ./ 1 1 




Alaska 


'20""" 


3.6 


144 9 


133 


03 ' 


6 " 


15 


-95 5 


130 


Ti " 


'*""*734 "' 


25"' 


464 6 


263 




Ifll A 
10 1 'I 


An?ona 


'""O8 


T5 " 


ISO?"' 


------ 


" ' 1 .4 


2.784 


1.8 


~" 76.V 


"909' 


i.d 


"* 3.322 


3.0 


265 5 


2.489 


6,106 


145 3 


Arkansas 


03 


0.5 


""'85 9 


129 


"'~0 9" 


"182 ' 


0.9" 


'41'i 


376 


0.6 


558 


08 


484 


505 




Hv.D 


Caliiornia 


5.3 


96 


'127.0 


~ 71. 653 


" 6.3 


lIlM ' 


lo.?" 


" ■ 5 5 4 " ■ 


5"7"645 " 


' " 88" 


116.017 " 


16 5 


1013 


129.298 


2.2121 1 


75 9 


Colorado 


'"10" 


18 


100.1 


439 


1.0 


1.294 


'""""1.7"" 


" 194.8 


17754' 


"1.5"" 


'"7.123" ' 


27 


135.1 


2.193^ 


5.417 


147 0 


Connecticui 


06 


15 


167 3 


329 


08 


'"" 828 ' 


iT' 


151.7"" 


'l'303"' 


1.1 


3.536 


"""2*9" 


~T7U 


1.632 ' 




1K7 A 


De!av;are 


' 07 ' 


14 


120 3 


73"' 


' "' 09' 


182 




149.3 


126 


oT 


" 528' 


17' 


' mV 


199 


71 n 


djyj 0 


DC 




~ T.s" 


' 120.3' 


0 


m 


"0" 


"n/a ' 


N/A 


1.972 


2.3 


3.237 ' 


4 0 


64.1 


1.972 




64 1 


Florida 


o.e"" 


"'"12" 


171.9 


i'9'91 ' 


0.9 


5.670 


2.1 


184.8 


1.824 


09 


6.487 


2.4 


255 6 


3.815 


\2.[J( 


01 Q 7 


Georgia 


0.4 


""V.2 


"~208~6 " 


'362" 


o's" 


' 871 " 


1.4 


1406 


826 


0'6~' 


3.370 


1 8 


3080 


1.188 


4.241 


257 0 


Hawaii 


'605~ 


~618 


175 


14.029 


72.5 


15.419 


77.2 


9.9 


15.817 


56.9 


17.501 


51.8 


10.6 


29.846 


00 non 

32 .920 


10.3 


Idaho 


06 


09 


57 4 


19 


02 


121 


09 


536 8 


561 


18 


585 


~15 


4.3 


580 


706 


21 7 


Illinois 


H 


2.5 


78 7 


5.640 


18 


13.636 


3.8 


1418 


8 060 


24 


18.717 


5.1 


132,2 


13 700 


32.353 




Indiana 




" 07~ 


" 83.0 " 


1 52' 


""05 


" 206 


0.5 


35.5 


1.510 


0.7 


3.820 


16 


"i5ior~ 


1.662 


4,026 




Iowa 


04 


0.9 


120.1 


300 


08 


517 


~i"o~" 


723 


733 


07 


1.913 


1.6 


"'16I.O 


i"o'33 


2.430 


135.2 


Kansas 


06 


1.3 


1106 


213 


0.6 


672 


1.1 


215.5 


535 


0^6 ' 


'2.045 


20 


'222'0 


848 


2.717 




Kentucky 


0.3" 


05 


78 7 


109 


05 


259 


"o'e ' 


1376 


"""678 


0.6 


1.084 


~ 0.8 


59.9 


787 




/U.o 


Louisiana 


06 


1.0 


72.8 


106" ' 


0'/ 


' "278 




1623 


800 


0.6 


2.312 


1.4 


1890 


906 


2.590 


lOD 3 


Maine 


' 03 


' o's" 


"T26 8 ' ' 


9 


0.1 


81 


10 


800 0 


101 




337" 


0'7 


233 7 


110 


410 


2o\i U 


Maryland 


15 


2.9 


117.4 


" ' r533 ~ " 


16 


4.020 


3 6 


'l62.2 


2.911 


2.2 


7,674 


5.0 


"163 6 


4^444 ' 


1 1.694 


iCI 1 


Massachusetts 


09 


24 


189.7 


442 


05 


2.478 


28 


460.6 


4.628 


14 


13.811 


42 


1984 


5.070 


16.289 


001 1 


Michigan 


06 


1 1 


84 9 


1.691 


08 


2.746 


1.2 


62 4 


3.102 


1.0 


7.947 


2.3 


155 2 


4.793 


1U.03J 


lO'J 1 


Minnesota 


07 


1.8 


193.5 


317 


08 


1.127 


1.6 


255 5 


1.610 


10 


3.821 


2.1 


137 3 


1.927 




1 JO 0 


Mississippi 


03 


05 


75.6 


83 


02 


204 


04 


1458 


225 


04 


579 


08 


157.3 


308 


783 


154 2 


Missouri 


0.5 


0.8 


78.7 


322 


06 


742 


09 


1304 


1.670 


0.9 


3.847 


18 


130 4 


1.992 


4.589 


130.4 


Montana 


0.3 


0.5 


702 


5 


01 


12 


02 


1400 


116 


04 


108 


0.3 


-6 9 


121 


120 


-0.8 


Nebraska 


04 


0.8 


77 4 


120 


06 


267 


0.8 


122 5 


503 


0.7 


'1 


1.2 


81 1 


623 


1 17fl 
1 . 1 / 0 


QQ 1 

03 1 


Nevada 


18 


32 


169.2 


473 


0.9 


1.403 


44 


1966 


411 


0.2 


1.156 


39 


1813 


884 


2.559 


189 5 


New Hampshire 


03 


08 


219.0 


11 


02 


107 


10 


872 7 


196 


05 


653 


14 


233 2 


207 


760 


267 1 


New Jersey 


14 


35 


152.4 


1.684 


15 


4.513 


35 


168.0 


3391 


16 


9.934 


51 


193 0 


5.075 


14.447 


184 7 


New MexiCO 


05 


09 


106 9 


70 


07 


431 


1.2 


515 7 


407 


08 


684 


14 


681 


477 


1.115 


133 8 


New York 


18 


39 


123 4 


3.712 


13 


7.758 


2.8 


109.0 


18.894 


27 


43.282 


57 


1291 


22.606 


51.040 


125 8 


North Carol'na 


0.4 


08 


146 3 


599 


05 


1.391 


10 


1322 


1029 


06 


4.230 


20 


311 1 


1628 


5.621 


245.3 


North Dakcia 


03 


05 


74 9 


3 


00 


30 


0.4 


9000 


109 


04 


255 


0.8 


133.9 


112 


285 


154 5 


Ohio 


04 


08 


90 7 


688 


05 


1.341 


09 


94 9 


2.509 


07 


6.198 


15 


147 0 


319? 


7 C.'iO 
/.JJ3 


iQf^ Q 
1.3J 0 


Oklahoma 


06 


11 


94 3 


583 


1 1 


985 




690 


1.056 




1.919 


1 7 


81 7 


1.639 




77 9 

lie 


Oregon 


" 13 


"24 


'992 


1I18'" 




2 348 " 


I'o" 


781 


' " 2.585' 


31' 


" '4.354' 


4"9 


' 688 ' 


3.903 


C 71 0 


70 n 


Pennsylvania 


' is" 


12 


'ills 


1.083 


09 


2.349 


15 


~Tl5 9"' 


3"64'7' 


09 


' 11.239 


2 5 


2082 


4.735 


13.588 


1 07 n 


Rhode Island 


06 


18 


2456 


" "50 


04 


306 


" 18 


5120- 


609 


11 


~l'58'5~ 


~ ~ i6 


160 3" 


659 


1 891 


186 9 


South Carolina 


04 


06 


.... 


253 " 


" "06 ' 


~ 502 


09 


984 " 


433 


'05 


992 ' 


09' 


'129 1' ' 


'Tsb 


"''T4'94' 


~ lT7'8' 


South Dakota 


03 


0 4 


79 7 


1 


01 


1 


03 


00 


106 


03 


197 


06 


85 8 


107 


198 


"850~ 


Tennessee 


03 ' 


0 7 


1280 


223 


04 


572 


08 


1565 " 


604 


'04 


1.71V 


1 1 


" T83 3 


' 827 


'2283 


' 1761 


Texas 


08 


19 


165 5 


2.674 


10 


10 593 


27 


2961 


4.652 


1 1 


17.314 


34 


272 2 


7 326 


27 907 


" 280 9" 


liiah 


' "10 


"1 9 


1214 


321 


20 


804 


27 


1505 


1279' 


' 16 


'1 439 


16 


12 5 


1.600 


2243 


40.2' 


Vermont 


03 


06 


137 3 


4 


01 


21' 


03 


425 0 


85 


03 


548 


19 


544 7 


89 


569 


539 3 


Virgifi.3 


12 


2 6 


140 2 


1990 


13 


4.620 


34 


1322 


1 741 


10 


6 780 


31 


280 4 


3 731 


11.400 


205 5 


V/3Shing(on 


25 


43 


105 7 


5.900 


31 


7.326 


49 


24 2 


4 714 


42 


8.112 


71 


721 


10614 


15.438 


45 4 


West Virginia 


03 


' " 04 


43 6 


36 


03 


67 


05 


861 


277 


04 


621 


09 


124 2 


313 


688 


1198 


Wiscons-n 


04 


1 1 


1950 


773 


00 


1.324 


13 


713 


1.450 


08 


3.667 


19 


162 9 


2223 


4991 


124 5 


Wyoming 


04 


06 


42 5 


^9 


05 


99 


05 


67 8 


50 


06 


85 


07 


70 0 


109 


184 


688 



Source: Buri'au n! me Ce'i./.ir. 1990 Oinsus tJ S Doparlmo'^l ol EdU'^^t oa Nd'iona' Cor^ief !of Ed'j-.3t<nri 3:a!is!ics 1980 HiO-- ' Id-jcaiion ln<(>rnn.:?i.on Sv^K'"^ (HiCilS) m 1^90 l^lea'aip'J P':>stso'nnd3'y 
f-ducaiion Data System (IPtDG). Fa'i EnroHmM fMiiveys 

Altnoi;gh Ihe HEGIS and IPtDS da'd fcDOflcd hcrtj dre h.s'oficaHy c^mparabii; I'l ilenis ol ire feaoMnnj I'r.i.Mionc incic a^c some dilfoicnc^:- m irri;)uiation procedure-: m two stKvC/:> 

ERIC „V, 76 



Table 21 

American Indian Higher Education Enrollment by State and Type of Institution, 

1980 and 1990 



TWO-YEAR INSTITUTIONS FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS ALL INSTITUTIONS 





Percent of 


Percent 










Percent 










Percent 






Percent 




State Population 


Change 




Percent 




Percent 


Change 




Percent 




Percent 


Change 






Change 




1980 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


198U 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1990 


1980-90 


STATES 


Alabama 


0.2 


0.4 


117.7 


69 


0.2 


243 


0.2 


2522 


174 


01 


350 


02 


101.1 


243 


593 


144.0 


Alaska 


16.0 


156 


33.7 


662 


5.5 


59 


15.0 


-91.1 


684 


7.4 


2.589 


8.8 


278.5 


1.346 


2.648 


96.7 


Arizona 


56 


56 


33 2 


5.833 


5.1 


6.610 


4.3 


133 


1.254 


1.4 


2.223 


2.0 


77.3 


7.087 


8.833 


24.6 


Arkansas 


0.4 


0.5 


35.5 


112 


0.8 


133 


0.7 


18.8 


428 


0.7 


305 


0.4 


-28 7 


540 


438 


-18.9 


California 


09 


0.8 


20.3 


17.084 


1.5 


15.139 


1.4 


-11.4 


5.751 


0.9 


6.162 


0.9 


7.1 


22.835 


21.301 


-6 7 


Colorado 


0.6 


0.8 


53.7 


438 


1.0 


953 


1.2 


117.6 


728 


0.6 


1.362 


0.9 


87.1 


1.166 


2.315 


98.5 


Conneclicul 


0.1 


0.2 


46.8 


130 


0.3 


132 


0.3 


1.5 


339 


0.3 


300 


02 


-11.5 


469 


432 


-7 9 


Delaware 


02 


0.3 


52.0 


18 


0.2 


44 


0.4 


144.4 


26 


0.1 


55 


02 


1115 


44 


99 


125.0 


DC 


0.2 


0.2 


42.2 


0 


N/A 


0 


N/A 


N/A 


312 


0.4 


266 


03 


-14 7 


312 


266 


-14 7 


Roriaa 


0.2 


03 


88.7 


669 


0.3 


1.333 


0.5 


99.3 


340 


0.2 


610 


0.2 


79.4 


1.009 


1.943 


92.6 


Georgia 


0.1 


02 


75.3 


119 


03 


200 


0.3 


68.1 


170 


0.1 


348 


0.2 


104 7 


289 


548 


89 6 


Hawaii 


0.3 


0.5 


84.2 


48 


0.2 


61 


03 


271 


75 


03 


144 


04 


92.0 


123 


205 


66 7 


Idaho 


1 1 


1 4 


31.0 


63 


0.5 


97 


0.7 


54.0 


323 


10 


388 


10 


20.1 


386 


485 


25.6 


Illinois 


01 


02 


34 1 


1.606 


0.5 


1.350 


0.4 


-15 9 


818 


"02 


895 


0.2 


94 


2'424 


2.245" 


" "'-7.4 


Indiana 


01 


02 


62.3 


276 


0.8 


203 


05 


-26.4 


38r 


"0.2~ 


602 


0.2 


58.4 " 


656 


805 


22.7 


iov'/a 


02 


03 


34.7 


274 


0.7 


1^91 


04 


-30.3 


214 


0.2 


250 


02 


16.8 


488 


441 


-9 6 


Kansas 


07 


0.9 


42.9 


1.258 


3.3 


1.264 


21 


05 


489 


05 


708 


07 


44 8 


1.747 


1.972 


129 


Kentucky 


0.1 


02 


59.8 


90 


04 


285 


oT 


2167 


262 


0.2 


221 


0.2 


•156 


352 


506 


43.8 


Louisiana 


03 


04 


53.7 


64 


0.4 


240 


10 


275.0 


273 


02 


618 


0.4 


126 4 " 


337 


858 


154 6 


Maine 


oT 


05 


46.8 


27 


03 


98 


1.2 


263.0 


132 






"O6 ' 


"127.3 


159' 


398 


150.3' 


Maryland 


02 


03 


61 7 


~262 


0.3 


469 


0.4 


79.0 


382 


03 


383 


0.2 


0.3 


644 


852 


32.3 


Massachusetts 


ai 


02 


58 1 


209 


02 


351 


04 


67 9 


649 


0.2 


847 


""0.3 


'"3d'5 


858 


I.I9F 


39 6 


Michigan 


04 


06 


38.9 


1.568 


07 


1.776 


08 


133 


1.219 


0.4 


~ 1.771 


' 05 


453""' 


"27787' 


3.547" 


~~27.3' 


Minnesota 


09 


1 1 


42.5 


162 


04 


821 


1 2 


4068 


849 


0.5 


1.181 


06 


391 


1.011 


2.002 


980' 


Mississippi 


0.2 


03 


37 9 


91 


02 


246 


0.5 


170.3 


115 


02 


131 


"0.2 


13.9 ' 


" 206 


'377' 


' 83.0 " 


Missouri 


03 


04 


61 0 


178 


03 


239 


03 


34 3 


534 


03 


896 


04 


67.8 


712 


1.135 


59.4 


Montana 


4.7 


60 


27 9 


816 


208 


1.529 


31.8 


874 


744 


2.4 


898 


29 


20.7 


1.560 


2 427 


~'55'6 


Nebraska 


0.6 


08 


35 0 


387 


18 


452 


1 3 


16 8 


175 


0.3 


277 


0.4 


58.3 


562 


729 


-■ -^g f 


f^Ievada 


1.7 


1.6 


47.6 


451 


21 


824 


26 


82 7 


131 


07 


219 


07 


67 2 


582 


1.043 


79 2 


New Hampshire 


01 


02 


57 8 


7 


01 


23 


02 


228.6 


115 


03" 




"04 


' 79 1 " 


T22' 


229 


' ''T7.7' 


New Jersey 


0.1 


02 


78 3 


224 


02 


313 


02 


39 7 


719 


03 


459 


02 


-362 ' 


'943 


772 


-18 1 


New Mexico 


81 


89 


26.6 


918 


9.1 


3.100 


87 


237.7 


1.294 


27 


1.497 ' 


""'30' 


' '15?" 


"'T.272~ 


4'597" 


'i07 8"' 


New York 


0.2 


03 


58.3 


1.729 


0.6 


1,085 


04 


-372 


3.196 


04 


2.063 


03 


•35 5 


4.925' 




'-361 " 


North Carolina 


1.1 


1 2 


24.0 


1.032 


09 


1.513 


1 1 


46 6 


1.092 


06 


1.571 


07 


439" 


" "2.V24" 


~'"T084" 


' 45 2 


Nort*^ Dakota 


3 1 


4 1 


28 6 


364 


49 


1.121 


14.7 


208,0 


426 


1.6 


495 


1.6 


16 2 


790 


1.616 


104 6 


Ohio 


0.1 


0 2 


66 3 


461 


0.3 


565 


0.4 


22 6 


807 


02 


968 


02 


20 0 


1.268 


1.533 


20.9 


Oklahoma 


5.6 


80 


49.0 


2.138 


4 1 


3.748 


24 


75 3 


3.794 


35 


5.861 


15 


54 5 


5.932 


9.609 


62.0 


Oregon 


1.0 


1 4 


40.9 


754 


1.0 


838 


1.1 


11 1 


760 


09 


938 


1.0 


23 4 


1.514 


1.776 


17.3 


Ppnn<\vluAniP 
r CHHoyi vol no 


0.1 


0.1 


55 7 


233 


02 


352 




^^ 1 
J 1 . 1 




U d 


ojy 


n 1 
U 1 




855 


1 01 1 


18 2 


Rhode Island 


0.3 


04 


40 5 


36 


03 


108 


06 


200.0 


110 


02 


114 


02 


36 


146 


222 


521 


South Carolina 


02 


02 


43 2 


82 


0.2 


163 


03 


98 8 


93 


01 


171 


02 


83 9 


175 


334 


90.9 


South Dakota 


65 


73 


125 


418 


3*18 


124 


315 


-70 3 


935 


30 


1.788 


53 


912 


1.353 


1.912 


41.3 


Tennessee 


01 


02 


96 7 


121 


02 


176 


03 


45 5 


251 


02 


300 


02 


195 


372 


476 


28 0 


Texas 


03 


04 


64 4 


1.094 


04 


1,493 


0.4 


36.5 


1.498 


0.3 


1.513 


03 


10 


2.592 


3.006 


16 0 


Utah 


13 


1 4 


26.1 


255 


16 


736 


2.4 


188 6 


762 


10 


586 


0,6 


-23 1 


1.017 


1.322 


30 0 


Vermont 


02 


03 


72 4 


0 


00 


29 


04 


N/A 


40 


0,2 


102 


03 


155 0 


40 


131 


227 5 


Virginia 


02" 




" 61 6 " 


273 


02 


368 


0.3 


34 8 


366 


02 


492 


02 


34 4 


639' 


860 


34 6 


Washington 


15 


1 7 


34 0 


2.677 


14 


2.532 


1 7 


-54 


1.063 


1 0"" 


1.342 


12 


26 2 


3.740 


3.874 


36 


West Virginia 


01 


01 


52 7 

----- 


53 


05 


28 


02 


-472 


139 


02 


111 


02 


-201 


192 


139 


~~27l~ 


V/iS(.onS!n 


06" 


■"O8" 




foil ' " 


1 r 


" 834 


o's 




'763 


04' 


1.216 


0(5 


594 


1.774 


' 2.050 


156 


Wyoming 


" 15 


21 


33 6 


150 


12 


310 




' 106 7 


43 


05 


134 


1 1 


2116 


'193 


444 


' r30l " 



Source: Bureau ot Ihe Cenf.ub 1990 Census U S Department ol fducaiion. H^\m\ Center for Education Slatislics. 1980 Higher Education Ijilomiaiion Syslem (HfGiS) and 1990 Inirgfatcd PoGtsccondary 
Education Data Systrm {IPEDSI. Fall Enrohmeni Surveys 

Nola: Although lhf> HLGiS and IPED3 data reported here arc historically comoardbic m items oi Iha reposing mstitulioris. tuere are sonif dillerenc*;s m inifiuiation procfdiifc. usrid m thn t^vo Mirvpys 



Table 22 

Total Graduate and Professional Enrollments by State, 1980 and 1990 



GRADUATE ENROLLMENT PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT 









Percent 






Percent 








Change 






Change 




1980 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1990 


1980-90 


STATES 














Alabama 


14.285 


20.225 


416 


3.548 


3.282 


-7.5 


Alaska 


910 


1.240 


36.3 


13 


0 


-100.0 


Arizona 


17.043 


26.792 


57.2 


1.367 


1.438 


5.2 


Arkansas 


... 


6.364 


-0.7 


1.567 


1.555 


-0.8 


California 


118.522 


181.748 


53.3 


32.033 


31.578 


-14 


Colorado 


13.261 


32.806 


147.4 


3.144 


3.025 


-38 


Cofinecticut 


' " '"25'.90V 


31.878 


~23.i 


X027 


'3.2ro" 


"To ' " " ' ' " " 


Delaware 


1.920 


3.309 


72.3 


0 


1.873 


N/A 


Districl of Columbia 


20.593 


22.502 


9.3 


9.605 


8.348 


-13.1 


Florida 


26.415 


52,632 


99.3 


5.717 


8.713 


52.4 


Georgia 


22.193 


29.605 


33.4 


6.333 


^792 


23.0 


Hawaii 


3.657 


6.692 


83.0 


515 


444 


-13.8 


Idaho 


.._„._ 


6.692 


143.8 


292 


506 


73.3 


Illinois 


62.388 


88.688 


42.2 


17,259 


17.033 


-13 


Indiana 


28.275 


31.376 


11.0 


6,136 


5,377 


-124 


Iowa 


14.199 


19.452 


37.0 


6.017 


6.079 


10 


Kansas 


14.861 


19.426 


30.7 


2.356 


2.163 


-8.2 


Kentucky 


15.215 


18.093 


18.9 


4.402 


4.488 


20 


Louisiana 


17.401 


20.348 


16 9 


4,206 


5.889 


400 


Maine 


1.605 


4.771 


197.3 


428 


628 


46.7 


Maryland 


21.318 


36.330 


70 4 


3.605 


4.457 


236 


Massachusetls 


48.259 


71.047 


47.2 


13.606 


11.254 


-17.3 


Michigan 


46.852 


58,624 


25.1 


10.363 


10.440 


07 


Minnesota 


15.996 


25.361 


58.5 


6.422 


5.745 


-10.5 


Mississippi 


8.236 


10.415 


26 5 


1.642 


2.135 


30.0 


Missouri 


23.999 


35.031 


46.0 


9.431 


9.191 


-2.5 


Montana 


1.878 


3.479 


85.3 


244 


210 


-13 9 


Nebrasl<a 


8.059 


12.210 


51.5 


2.305 


2.743 


-2.2 


Nevada 


1.567 


5.333 


240.3 


174 


180 


34 


New Hampshire 


3.242 


7.885 


143 2 


544 


683 


25.6 " " 


New Jersey 


' " ""'io'gog' 


"41.615 


" 34"6 ' 




'6.163 


""84 


Nf:v7 Mexico 




10.133 


60.5 


644 


610 


-5.3 


New York 


118.775 


167.396 


' 4C1J 


24'69'6 


"26~867" 


88 


North Carolina 


18.644 


29686 


59.2 


5.571'"'"' 


6'064'' 


88 " ' ' " ' ~ " 


North Dakota 


1.638 


2.16n 


32.4 


503 


495 


-16 


Ohm 


51.578 


63.428 


"23F 


13,339 


"T2.I66" 


"-88 ' " 


Oklahoma 


14.829 


20.741 


~ 39.9 ' "" 


3.732 


3.332 


-10 7 


Oregon 


" 10.148 


15.772 


"55.4" 


3.678 


3.689 


03'"~ 


Pennsylvania 


55.469 


75.979 


"37.0 


16^619 


'U694 


-176 


Rhode Island 


5.821 


'9.46y~ 


" " 62.6 


396 


307 


-22.5 


South Carolina 


9.202 


76J29~" 




"lis" 


" "2."4'9r 


'"' 3050 


South Dakota 


1.886 


3564 


89.0 


483"~ 


^4~4r 


"-75 " " " ' ~ ' 


Tennessee 


14.547 


" 22.285 ' 


' 53 2 " "* 


7,"d69 


"5.244' 


'~25'8 ' 


Texas 


69.808 


96.926 


~~3r8 




' 15'898 


"~ ^28 ~ ' ' " 


uiah 


7.591 


9.464 


' 247 ~ " 


' '1.721 


'{262' 


-30.2 


Vermont 


2.294 


4.137 


80 3 


' " 733 




-'16 r ' " " 


Virgmia 


22.409 


" "~"45~177 "~ 


"101 6 


5.099 " 


ai93 


215 


Washmglon 


14.424 


'19.922' " 


381 


3.619 


3.148 


-130 


West Virginia 


10.736 


8.839 


-177 


1.354 


1.291 


" " -47 


Wisconsin 


19.362 


29.452 


521 


3.622 


3.547 


■2.1 


Wyoming 


1.108 


2.894 


1612 


203 


220 


84 



Source: U.S DnparliTienl o( Education. National Cenlcr loi Fducaiion Staiislics. 1980 Higher Education Inlormalion Syslein iHtGIS) and 1990 Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS). Fall Enrollment Surveys 

Although the HEGIS and iPEDS data reported here aie historically comparahle in items ol tho rcpniNnri institultons Ih^ifo ?irp somo rjillprcncns m imptilatmn procedures used fn Ihe Iwo stirvt^y, 
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Table 23 

African American Graduate and Professional Enrollments by State, 1980 and 1990 



GRADUATE ENROLLMENT PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT 













Percent 










Percent 






Percent 




Percent 


Change 




Percent 




Percent 


Change 




1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


STATES 






















Alabama 


1.879 


132 


2.198" ' 




17.0 


310 


27.9 


234 


6.6 


-24'^5 


Alaska 


21 


^3 


11 


0.9 


-47.6 


0 


N/A 


0 


00 


N/A 


Arizona 


* "175' " 


1.0 


606 


23 


246.3 


8 


N/A 


50 


37 


525 0 


Arkansas 


524 




354 " 


5.6"" ' 


"-32.4 


' ' 74 


N/A~ 


^74' 




"o'o 


California 


4.969 


42 


7;3i3 


"4.0 


" '47.2 


" i'sls 


5.8"' 


1.358 


4.2 


0.2 


Colorado 


170 


13 


546 


1.7 


221.2 


"io" 


"3.'7"" 


I7" 


21 


34.0 


Conneclicul 


'703"' 


'27' ' 


900" 


28 


28.0 


"1T9" 


I9" 


""18I 


6.0 


521 


Delaware 


52 


27 


246 


74 


"'37'3.1 


0 


'"o'o 


52 


N/A 


N/A 


DC 


2.934" 


14.2 


2.963 


132 


1 0 


1.659 


19.9 


1.342 


14 0 


-19.1 


Florida 


1.820 


6.9 


3.483 


6.6 


91.4 


'""" 168' 






e'e'" ~' 


194'0 


Georgia 


" 3.071 


138 


3.491 


11.8 


13.7 


481 


10 0 


843 


13,3 


75 3 


Hawaii 


27 


07 


72 


1 1 


165 7 


1 


N/A 


0 


o.o"~ 


" -100 0 ' 


Idaho 


11 " 


o.V 


'29"' 


0.4 


163.6 


~1 


~N/A 


' ' ~2 


0~.7 


" loo.o " 


Illinois 


3.579 


5.7 


6.314 


"71 


76.4 


539 


42 


832 


. 48 


54.4 


Indiana 


936 


33 


1.246 


40 


33.1 


194 


9.5 


196 


3.2 


10 


lOV/d 


283 


20 


350 


1.8 


23 7 


73 


2.1 


203 


3.4 


178.1 


Kansas 


298 


2 0- 


385 


2.0 


29.2 


38 


44 7 


66 


28 


73 7 


Kentucky 


529 


3.5 


538 


30 


1.7 


87 


46 


140 


3.2 


60.9 


Louisiana 


2.707 


15.6 


2,870 


14.1 


6.0 


280 


8.8 


512 


12.2 


82 9 


Maine 


3 


02 


10 


0.2 


233.3 


1 


0.3 


5 


1.2 


400 0 


Maryland 


2.010 


9.4 


3.514 


9.7 


74.8 


230 


261 


464 


12.9 


1017 


Massachusetts 


1.099 


2.3 


1.943 


27 


76.8 


554 


5.1 


629 


46 


135 


Michigan 


2.940 


63 


3.632 


62 


23.5 


582 


14 7 


775 


7.5 


33.2 


Minnesota 


148 


09 


329 


13 


122 3 


89 


2.7 


122 


1 9 


371 


Mississippi 


2.053 


24 9 


1.963 


18 8 


-4.4 


81 


12.5 


126 


7.7 


556 


Missouri 


1.271 


53 


2.025 


58 


59.3 


258 


39 


298 


32 


155 


Montana 


3 


02 


8 


0.2 


166.7 


0 


N/A 


0 


0.0 


N/A 


Nebraska 


113 


14 


172 


14 


52 2 


50 


3.5 


69 


25 


38 0 


Nevada 


39 


2.5 


120 


23 


207.7 


0 


N/A 


1 


06 


N/A 


New Hampshire 


20 


0 6' 




08""" 


'235.0 


. .. ... 


1.5 


6 


1 1 


"-400 ' 


New Jersey 


"1.442' 


""'4.7 


1.745" 




"2'10 


46"6' 


r7.4' 


567 ' 


100 " 


2T7 


New Mexico 


71 


1 1 


"127"'^" 




78 9 


8 


N/A 


"i' 


12 


"' 0.0' 


New York 


' eST 




IOT48" 




54?" 


846" 


38 


1.531 


62 


810 


North Carolina 


""T.887 


10.1 


2.871 


9.7 " 


52.1 


453 


12.9 


554 


99 


223 


North Dakota 


11 


07" 




0 2 " 


-63 6 


1 


N/A 




o'o""" 


""'io'oo 


Ohio 


3.034 


59 


3.234 


51 


6.6 


758 


170 


808 


61 


'Te 

---- - 


Oklahoma 


'496 


3.3 


853 " 


^4 1 


72.0 




5.7 


... 






Oregon 


93 


0'9"' 


163 


V.o"' 


"753 " ' " 




~"l".2' 


" " 50 ' 


'14 


~~"6i3 


Pennsylvania 


2.291 


4.1 


3.124 


4.1 


36 4 ' 


811 




807'" 


49 


"-0 5 


Rhode Island 


77' 


1.3 


134 




'"""746" 


23 


7.7 


'""19 


4.8 


-174 


South Carolina 


"l.06'9 


il6~ 


" 1676"" 


"*" 100 


56 8 


" ' 92 


'147' 


' "143 


23 3 ' 


554 


South Dakota 


6 


0"3" ' 


... .^^ 


V2""" 


'583 3 " 


0 


00 


2 


... - - 


' " n/a 


Tennessee 


1.244 


86 


1.899 


1.5"""" 


"""""527'"'" 


""942 


341 


736 


10.4 


-21 9 


Texas 


4.333 


6.2 


5.176 


""53"' 


195 


649 


107' 


' 792 


43 ' 

.... .. 


22.0 


Ulah 


58" 


0 8 


" "31"" 


0 3 


-46 6 


8 


'" l'8 ' 


"10' "'" 




25.0" ' 


Vermont 


25 


1 1 


60 


' "15 


" l"400 """ 


1" 


' "04 


4 


05 


3000 


Virginia 


1.949 


loT~ 


' '"" 3.831 


' " " l^'V 


"966 


' 190 


"1O6 ' 


'488" 


13 5 


^ 1568' 


Washington 


'304 


'2~1 


295 


" [5 " 


""3.0 


39 


2.5 


'62 


]7 ' " 


'59'0 


West Virginia 


213 




208 


24 


-2 3 


9 


""n/a 


"26 " " 


1.9 


188.9 


Wisconsin 


436 


2 3 ' 


558 


19 


' ~280 


105 


5.9 


89 


25 


-152 


Wyoming 


3 


03 


10 


03 


2333 


1 


N/A 


3 


15 


200 0 



Source: U S Oepartmcnl ol Education. National Center (or Education Statistics. 1980 Higher Educalion Inlormation System (MEGIS) and 1990 Integrated Poslsccondary 
Education Data System (I REDS), fat! Enrollment Surveys 

^ "Ote: Although Ihc HEGIS and IPEDS data reported liere are historically comparable in items ol the reporting institutions, there are some dillernncfis in imputation ptocediireu used iii the two surveys 
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Table 24 

Hispanic Graduate and Professional Enrollments by State, 1980 and 1990 



GRADUATE ENROLLMENT 



PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT 



Percent 



Percent 







Percent 




Percent 


Chanye 




Percent 




Pprrpnt 


ChsnQe 




1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


STATES 






















Al3Ddm3 


50 


0 4 


130 


06 


160 0 


~ ~ "2 0 


06 


39 


1 3 


95 0 


Aldskd 


14 


1 5 


12 


1 0 


-14 3 


0~ " 


0 0 


0 


N.'A 


fJ.'A 


Ari20n3 


521 


3 1 


1 512 


5.6 


190 2 


66 


4 8 


166 


11 5 


151 5 


Arkansas 


24 


~ 0 4 


29 


0.5 


20 8 


4 


03 


11 


0.7 


175 0 


Qalilornia 


5.204 


4 4 


11.691 


6 8 


124 7 


1.913 


60 


2.131 


6 8 


11 4 


Colorado 


327 


2 5 


1 131 


3 4 


245 9 


112 


3 6 


176 


5 8 


57.1 


Conneclicul 


372 


1 4 


546 


1 7 


46.8 


55 


1 8 


121 


3 8 


1200 


Delaware 


9 


05 


25 


08 


177.8 


0 


N/A 


30 


1 6 


N/A 


DC 


330 


~ 16 


545 


24 


65 2 


202 


21 


323 


3.9 


59 9 


Florida 


1.205 


'46 ' 


3.918 


7.5 


225.1 


303 


53 


I.IOI 


14.6 


263.4 


Georyia 


121 


05 


332 


1 1 


174 4 


44 


07 


155 


20 


2523 


Hawaii 


23 


06 ~ 


56 


0 9 


143 5 


1 


02 


2 


05 


100 0 


Idaho 


31 


1 1 


114 


1 7 


267 7 


0 


00 


11 


2 2 


N/A 


Itlinois 


764 


1 2 


1.734 


20 


127 0 


274 


1 6 


616 


3 6 


124 8 


Indiana 


240 


0.8 


413 


1 3 


72 1 


67 


1.1 


99 


1.9 


47 8 


Iowa 


83 


0.6 


179 


0.9 


115.7 


55 


09 


162 


2 7 


194 5 


Kansas 


116 


08 


217 


1 1 


87 ! 


33 


1 4 


100 


4.6 


203.0 


Kenlucky 


58 


04 


96 


05 


65 5 


19 


04 


18 


04 


-53 


Louisiana 


247 


1 4 


308 


1 5 


24 7 


59 


1 4 


178 


3 1 


201.7 


Maine 


5 


03 


6 


0,1 


20 0 • 


0 


00 


11 


1 g 


N;A 


Maryland 


199 


09 


458 


1 3 


130 2 


35 


1 0 


91 


20 


1600 


Massachusells 


884 


1 8 


1.376 


1 9 


55 7 


297 


2 2 


436 


34 


46 8 


Michigan 


490 


1 0 


800 


1 4 


63.3 


168 


1 6 


249 


24 


482 


Minnesota 


91 


06 


197 


0.8 


1165 


76 


1 2 


91 


1 6 


19 7 


Mississippi 


33 


04 


39 


04 


18.2 


2 


0 1 


12 


06 


500 0 


Missouri 


166 


0.7 


475 


1 4 


186.1 


85 


0 9 


165 


1.8 


94 1 


Monlana 


5 


03 


19 


05 


280 0 


3 


1 2 


2 


1 0 


-33 3 


Nebraska 


34 


04 


102 


08 


200 0 


45 


1 6 


87 


3 2 


93 3 


Nevada 


21 


1 3 


168 


32 


700 0 


2 


1 -J 


2 


< 1 


u u 


New Hampshire 


16 


05 


62 


0 8 


287 5 


10 


1 8 


g 


1 2 


-200 


New Jersey 


635 


2 1 


1.203 


2 9 " 


89 4 


218 


3 8 


298 


4 8 


36 7 


New Mexico 


970 


15 4 


1.635 


16 1 


686 


131 


20 3 


134 


99 n 


9 "k 


New York 


4.252 


36 


6.390 


38 


50 3 


565 


2 3 


1.275 


4 9 


XC'J 0 


Norlh Carolina 


80 




235 


08 


193 8 


25 


04 


60 


1 Q 


1400 


Norlh Dakota 


5 


0 3^" 




~ 1 2 


400 0 


'0 


0 0 


5 


1 2 


N.'A 


Ohio 


422 


08 


596 


09 


41 2 


121 


09 


167 


1 4 


380 


Oklahoma 


121 


08 


245 


1.2 


102.5 


31 


08 


56 


1 8 


806 


Oregon 


72 


0 7 


189 


1 2 


162 5 


47 


1 3 


83 


2 5 


76 6 


Pennsylvania 


371 


"'T7 


654 


09 


76 3 


200 


1 2 


333 


28 


665 


Rhode Island 


42 




97 




1310 


9 


23 


10 


49 


11 1 


South Carolina 




...... 




~""o"5"" 




5 


"""O8 


" "14 


' ' ' 06 


'180'0~ 


South Dakota 










i6~7 


0 


00 


2 


05 


N-A 


Tennessee 


54" 


0 4 




"oT" 


124 1 ~" 


34 


' "05 ' 




1 1 


471 


Texas 


'""4'874 


... 


~7.705" 


T9 


581 


995 


55 


1 368" 


'"'gT 


' " 37 5~ ~ 


Utah 


"' 90' ~' 


' '{2 ~ 


" 103' 


1 1 


200 " 


' h"' ' 




^59 


51 


788 


Vermont 


U 


' 0"6 






~ " "71T3 


5' 


0'8"' 


10 


"17 


'"'66 7 


Virginia 


132~ 


"07" 


"""388 


"13" 


193 9 


22 


06 


66 


21 


2000 


Washington 


"153"" 


1 1 


"267" " 


1 3 


74 5 


39 


1 1 


75 


"25^ 


"923 


West VirgiPi? 


17' 


02 


"29 


03'"" 


706 '~ " 


4 


03 " 


8'""' 


oY' 


iooo" 


Wisconsin 


210 


11 


352 


12 


67 6 " ~ 




25 


183 




1056 


Wyoming 


10 


09 


25 


09 


150 0 


1 


0.5 


8 


36 


70UO 



Source: U S Deparimeniol Education Statistics. National Center for Education. 1980 Higher Education inioriTation Systeri^ (HEGtS)and 1990 Inlegra'.ed Postsecopdary 
Education Data System (IPEDS). Fall Enrollment Surveys 
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Although the HEGIS and IPEDS data reported here are historically comparable m tiemi ol Itic reportmg tpstitutions. there are some dillerences m imoulation procedures used m the two surveys 



Table 25 

Asian American Graduate and Professional Enrollments by State, 1980 and 1990 



198Q 



GRADUATE ENROLLMENT 

Percen! 
Percent Change 
1990 1980-90 



Percen! 
1980 



1990 



1980 



PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT_ 

Percent 

Percent Percent Change 

1980 1990 1990 1980-90 



STATES 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitorni a 

Colorado 

Connecticut 



204 

I'f 

149 



14 

■ - - 

0'9_ 
'0~8 
59 



263 
24" 

"_680 
66" 

16.322' 



Delaware 



254_ 
5' 



1.2 



1 1 

"03" 



662 _ 
704 
"40" 



DC 



Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho""' 



Illinois 



_ 512 
^245 " 

1.402 

1.674 " 



2.5 



850 



09 
" "0.9" 
"383 



_935_ 

_ 1?Z 
~2.650 



J_3_ 

'25 
1 0"' 
"90" 

jo'_ 

_22 

1_2' 
'3^ 
"18" 



~_2^3 ' 
'35o_4" 
34.7^" 
134^9 ' 
329T9_ 
"1444 
~70qJO~ 
'66.0" 



281 6 



1.6 
"'39 6" 



J39J 
89 0' 



2.3 
2 7 



102 
3.435 



1.5 



59 4_ 
105 2 



13 
"" " 0" 
13" 

2^310 
J42'_ 

""'201 
""26^ 
"'J32" 
325 

361 



1.2 

""n/a" 
m 
n/a" 

9.9 
31 
23 



81 

J ' 
" 74' 

" 26 
4,872 

_ 86 " 
' 155 ' 



2.3 
00" 

"sT 

_1_7 
"152"" 
27' 

"sV 



5231 

m 

469.2 

'^33_ 
"lV09 * 
104.8 
"229 8" 



00 
' 2T' 

0.7" 

"m" 

N/A 



18 

536_ 

' 185 
317 

" 19 



N/A__ 

~61_ 

616 ' 
6.5 



_ N/A 
"1667" 
J230_8_ 
~]}78J_ 
'"~2T" 
5333 



28 



1.623 



94 



349.6 



Indiana 



280 



10 



733 



23 



1611 



51 



2.5 



174 



28 



2412 



Iowa 


140 


1.0 


267 


1.4 


90.7 


52 


1.5 


223 


37 


3288 


Kansas 


93 


0.6 


345 


1.8 


2710 


25 


29 4 


90 


3.8 


2600 


Kentucky 


95 


0.6 


204 


1.1 


114.7 


69 


37 


77 


17 


115 


Louisiana 


113 


0.6 


239 


1.2 


1115 


46 


1 4 


228 


~5.4 


395 7 


Maine 


7 


0.4 


33 


0.7 


3714 


1 


0.3 


12 


28 


1100.0 


Maryland 


313 


1.5 


1.246 


34 


298 1 


106 


12.0 


351 


9.7 


231 1 


Massachusetls 


748 


15 


1.833 


2.6 


1451 


277 


2.6 


932 


68 


236.5 


Michigan 


699 


1.5 


1.443 


2.5 


106.4 


141 


36 


553 


5.3 


292.2 


Minnesota 


252 


1.6 


401 


1.6 


59,1 


42 


13 


188 


2.9 


347 6 


Mississippi 


40 


0.5 


186 


1.8 


365.0 


17 


2.6 


39 


24 


129.4 


Missouri 


325 


1.4 


646 


1.8 


98 8 


181 


27 


462 


49 


1552 


Montana 


15 


08 


7 


0.2 


•53.3 


1 


N/A 


0 


00 


-1000 


Nebraska 


39 


0.5 


137 


1.1 


251.3 


46 


32 


164 


58 


255 5 


Nevada 


25 


16 


109 


2.0 


336.0 


9 


N/A 


8 


46 


-11.1 


New Hampshire 


43 


'"13" 


T34" 


l'7 


211.6 


5 


0.7 


36 


66 


"620.0 


New Jersey 


63'8~ 


21 


il5'8~" 




159 9 


"""'83 




444 


78 


434 9 


New Mexico 


49 


08 


133 


' iT 


1714 


12 


n/a' 


18 


28 


50.0 


New York 


3.286 


2.8 


6.951 


42 


1115 


477 


2.2 


2.148 


87 


3'50~3 


North Carolina 


"135 


0.7" 


428 


14 


""217'0 


46 


1.3 


196 


35 _ 


326 1 


Norlh Dakota 


23 


14 


70 


3.2 


204.3 


1 


n/a" 


9 ' 


'1.8 


800.0 


Ohio 


641 


1.2 


1.041 


16 


62.4 


146 


33 


548 


41 


2753 


Oklahoma 


153 


1.0 


329 


1.6 


115.0 


25 


"'"1.9 ' 


95 


2.5 


280.0 


Oregon 


172 


1 7 


477 " 


"""To"" 


177. 3' 




~ 5.2 * 


222 


6.0 


72 1 


Pennsylvania 


795 


14 


1.569 


2.1 


97.4 




' 2'^5' 


969 


58 


319 5 


Rhode Island 


67 


1.2 


153 


1.6 


128.4 


16'"' 


" 53" 




"15.7 


~"2^ ' 


South Carolina 


25 


03"" 


132 




' 4280 


15 


' 24' 




~~8 9 


266 7 '" 


South Dakota 


5 


0.3 


29 


0.8 


480 0 


'" '3~ 


4V 


1 ' 


02""" 


""'^6 7" ' '" ' 


Tennessee 


80 


05 


251 


1 1 


213 8 


46 


lY" 


------- 


20" 


2b6'5 


Texas 


1.022 


15 


2.536 


2.6 


148.1 


177 


"'"2.9" 




62 


5339 ' ' 


Ulah 


107 


1.4 


117 


12 


93 


32" 


71" 


48 


28 


50 0 


Vermonl 


9 


oT" 


73 


'"i".8""" 




" " 3 


" ' {2 


. .^^ 


30 


633 3 


Virginia 


269 


H - 


~ 854" 


2.9 " 


"2175 


' 62 


35"' 


324 


89 


4226 


Washington 


480 


33 


725'" 


^3.6_" 


'5iq_^ ' "_\ 


81' 


"53 


""""""'190' 


^3 


134 6 


West Virginia 


76 


"""b"7 " 


"73" 


08 " 


-39 


7 


N/A 


70 " ' 


02 " 


QOO.O 


Wisconsin 


307 


16 


439 


1.5 


__. . .^^^ 


56 


3.1 


220 


"6{"" 


2921 


Wyoming 


"4 


04 


11 


04 


1750 


1 


N/A 


2 


1.0 


100 0 



Source: II S Department ol Educahon Slalislics. National Center lor Education. 1980 Higher Education Inlormahon Syslem (HHGIS) and 1990 Integraled Postsecondary 
Education Data Syslem (IPEDS). Fall Enrollment Surveys. 

Q *■ )!e: Although the HEGIS and IPEDS data reported here are historically comparable us items ol the reporimg insiiluiions. there are some d'Kerences m imputation procedures used in ihe Iwo suiveys 
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Table 26 

American Indian Graduate and Professional Enrollments by State, 1980 and 1990 



GRADUATE ENROLLMENT 



PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENT 



Percent 



Percent 







Percent 




Percent 


Change 




Percent 




Percent 

1 W i WW III 


Change 




1980 


1980 


1990 


1990 


1980-90 


1980 


1980 


199D 


1990 


1980-90 


STATES 






















AlaDama 


"~" "26""" 


'"~0'2 


38" 


■^2 


462 


4 


0 1 


12 " 


"04 


2000 


Alaska 


'l5 


16 


21 


1 7 


40.0 


0 


00 


0 • 


N/A 


fJ/A 


Arizona 




08 " 


~"'307 


11 


ii7~ 


13 


1 0 


34 


24 


161 5 


Arkansas 


" 48 " 


0.7 


31 


05 


-354 


5 


03 


6 


04 


200 


Calilornia 


698" 


06 


1.1 17 




~ 60.0 


117 


0.4 


183 


06 


564 


Colorado 


42 


03 


193 


06 


3595 


19 


06 


25 


0.8 


31 6 


Connecticul 


54 


02 


45 


01 


"16 '7 


8 


0.3 


10 


03 


250 


Delaware 


3 


.... 


5 


02 


66 7 


0 


N/A 


0 


00 


N/A 


DC 


"41 


02 


121 


0.5 


1951 


17 


02 


18 


02 


^59 


Florida 


49" 


02 


122 


0.2 


1490 


7 


01 


26 


03 


271 4 


Georgia 


22 


0.1 


77 




Isoo 


7 


___ 


13 


02 


85 7 


Hawaij 


.^^ 


04 


28 


04 


75.0 


0 


00 


0 


00 


N/A 


Idaho 


14 


05 


27 


04 


92 9 


2 


0.7~ 


1 


02 


■500 


Illinois 


128 


02 


168 


02 


31.3 


19 


01 


35 


02 


84 2 


Indiana 


74 


03 


70 


02 


-54 


13 


02 


9 


02 


-308 


Iowa 


18 


0.1 


34 


02 


889 


16 


03 


27 


04 


688 


Kansas 


53 


0.4 


134 


07 


152 8 


12 


05 


12 


06 


00 


Kenlucky 


60 


0.4 


32 


02 


-46.7 


5 


01 


6 


0 1 


200 


Louisiana 


33 


02 


70 


0.3 


112 1 


12 


03 


■jl 


0 2 


-83 " 


Mame 


2 


01 


7 


0.1 


250.0 


0 


00 


1 


02 


N/A 


Maryland 


48 


02 


71 


02 


479 


3 


0 1 


2 


00 


-33 3 


Wassachusells 


96 


02 


121 


02 


26 0 


36 


03 


42 


03 


16 7 


Michigan 


132 


03 


199 


03 


508 


25 




51 


05 


104 0 


Minnesota 


34 


02 


95 


04 


1794 


33 


05 


35 


u 0 


D 1 


Mississippi 


11 


01 


19 


02 


72 7 


2 


01. 


4 


02 


1000 


Missouri 


67 


03 


116 


03 


73 1 


25 


03 




n A 

U 


^tU u 


Montana 


34 


18 


5? 


1.6 


67 6 


3 


1 2 


8 


38 


166 7 


Nebraska 


5 


01 


24 


02 


3800 


11 


04 


9 


03 


•182 


Nevada 


7 


04 


32 


0.6 


357.1 


0 


00 


0 


00 


N"A 


New Hampshire 


3 


....^ 


12 




3000 


5 


09 


7 


1 0 


*4U U 


New Jersey 




0 2 


-- --- ■ ' 


02" 


60 7 


8 


01 


5 


0 1 


•250 


New Mexico 




1 3 


'179 




1131 


30 


4 7 


29 


4 8 




New York 


289 


~0"2~" ■ 


360 


~'02 


24 6 


25 


01 


39 


0 1 


560 


Nortn Carolina 


161 ' 


" 05 


' m ' 


" "O6 


74 3 


32 


06 


30 


05 


-63 


Norlh Dakota 


32 


20 


^29 


" ' T.3 


-94 


10 


20 


28 


5 7 


1800 


Ohio 


108 


02 


161 




491 


42 "~ 


03 


20 


02 


-524 


Oklahoma 


407 


27 


"690 


33 


695 


78 


2 1 


123 




C7 7 


Oregon 


68 


07 


98 " 




44 1 


16 


04 


39 


1 2 


143 8 


Pennsylvania 


118' 


'02 


132 


02 


11.9 


19 


0 1 


30 


02 


57 9 


Rhode Island 


8 


"oT 


~Tl 




162 5 


0 


00 


0 


00 


N'A 


South Carolina 


8" 


oT 


43 


03 


437 5 


_._ _ 


02 


'4" 


02 


3000 


South Dakota 


" ""34~ 




57 


'"Ve 


676 


~ 3~ 


-. _. 


5 ~ 


1 1 


' 66 7' 


Tennessee 


"l9~ " 


01 


38 


"'02" 


1000 


17" 


02 


3 


b'l 


82 4 


Texas 


273 ' 


04 


270 


6.3 


-Ti 


"~ 40 ' 


"02 


67" 


" 04 


675 




7-- 


"" "oT 


36 




-500 


' 9' 


" 05 " 


10 


09 


1^ 1 


Vermont 


"4 




36" 




8000 


0 


00' 


1 


02 




Virginia 


57" 


0.3 


69 




'21T 


4" " 


01 


5 


02 


250 


Washington 


98" " 


07' 


166 


08 


69.4 


14" 


04 


43 


U 


2071 


West Virginia 


22 


'""02 


""'"10 


01 


■545 


1 




"3" 


02 


2000 


Wisconsin 


49' 


03 


107 


04 


1184 


24 


07" 


29 


09 


\08 


Wyorrting 


2 


02 


17 


06 


7500 


0 


00 


0 


00 


N'A 



Source: U S Deparlmeni ol Education Statistics. National Certo tor Edii:.ation. 1980 High:r Education tntormation System (HEGIS) and 1990 hieg rated Postsp^oRdary 
Education Data System (IPEDS). Fall Enrollment Surveys. 

""♦^ Although the HEGIS and IPEDS dJJta reported here are historically comparable in itenfts ol the reporting institutions. ll<ere are sonte dtflerences in imputation procedures used m itie two surveys 



American Council on Education 
Commission on Minorities in Higher Education 



Chair 

Daniel I). Angel, President, Stephen F. Austin State 
Univcrsit}' 

Class of 1994 

Oswald P. Bronson Sr., President, Bethune Cookman College 
Josephine D. Davis, President, Cit>' Universit}' of New York, 
York College 

Lois B. Deflcur, President, State University of New York at 
Binghamton 

Evan S. Dobelle. President, San Francisco Communit)' 

College District 
Vera K. Farris. President, Stockton State College 
Emita B. Hill, Chancellor, hidiana Universin- of Kokomo 
Judith L Kuipcrs, Chancellor, Universit}' of Wisconsin, 
lacrosse 

Reverend Paul L. Locatelli, SJ, President, Santa Clara 
Universit}' 

Herman Lujan, President, Universin' of Northern Colorado 
Curtis L McCray, President, California State Universit}' at 
Long Beach 

Cynthia Pace, President, State Conmiunit\' College of East St. 
Louis 

Sylvia Ramos, President, Houston Community' Cv)llege, 

Southeast Side Campus 
Joan Wadlow, Chancellor, University of Alaska, Fairbanks 
Harold R. Wilde, President, North Central College 



Class of 1992 

Alfredo G. de los Santos Jr., Vice Chancellor for Educational 

Development, IVlaricopa Communit}' College 
Marshall C. Grigsby, President, Benedict College 
Elsa (iomez. President, Kean College of New Jersey 
William D. Gurowitz, Vice Pres ident and Dean of Student 

Affairs, Illinois State Universit}' 
Anne S. McNutt, President, Technical College of the 
Lowcountn' 

Daniel F. Moriart}', President, Portland Community College 
Don Nakanishi, Director, Asian American Studies Center, 

Universit}' of California, Los ^Vngcles 
Manuel T. Pacheco, President University' of /\xizona 
Roger A. Van Winkle, President, Massachusetts Bay 

Communit}' College 
Blenda J. Wilson, President, California State Universir\' at 

Northridge 

Ex Officio Members 

William H. Gray, III, President, United Negro College Fund, 
Inc. 

Samuel L. Myers, President, National Association for Equal 

Opportunit)' in Higher Education 
Donna Shavlik, Director, Office of Women In Higher 

Education, American Council on Education 



Class of 1993 

Robert C. Detweiler, President, California State Universit}- 

Dominiguez Hills 
Patricia O. Ewxts, President, Pace Universit}-New York 

Campus 

Norman C. Francis, President. Xavier University ouisiana 
Robert B, Gex, Chancello , Southern Universit}' of New- 
Orleans 

Henn' (Hvens, Jr., President, Harris-Stowe State College 
Zelema M. Harris, President, Parkland College 
Gretchen V. Kreuter, Interim President, Olivet College 
Donald N bmgenberg. Chancellor, The University of 

Maryland System Office 
Earl E. I^zerson, President. Southern Illinois University at 

Edwardsville 

Eniest A. Maninez, President and Superintendent, Cerritos 
College 

Francis Mert/., President. Fairleigh Dickinson Universit)' 
Margaret N. Perr\\ C:hanceIlor, University of Tennessee at 
Martin 

Carlos A. Plaza, President. Saint Augustine College 
F.C. Richard.son. President, State University of New York 
College at Buffalo 



S3 



PRir 



1992 

ACE Board of Directors 



Executive Com mittee 

Hoke L. Smith, President, Towson State 

University, Chair 
Edward A. Malloy, CSC, President, University of 

Notre Dame, Vice Chair 
Robert L. Albright, President, Johnson C. Smith 

University, Immediate Past Chair 
Juliet V. Garcia, President, University of Texas at 

Brownsville, Secretary 
Johnnetta B. Cole, President, Speiman College 
Thomas Ehrlich, President, Indiana University 
Thomas Gonzales, President, Front Range 

Community College 
Robert H. Atwell, President, American Council 

on Education 

Class of 1992 

Robert L. Albright, President, Johnson C. Smith 

University (NC) 
Johnnetta B. Cole, President, Speiman College (OA) 
Lattie F. C' or. President, Arizona State University 
Juliet V. Garcia, President, University of Texas 

at Brownsville 
Anne E. Mulder, President, Lake Michigan College 
Gilbert Sanchez, President, New Mexico Highlands 

University 

Joe B. Wyatt, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University CTN) 
Class of 1993 

Myles Brand, President, University of Oregon 
Shirley S. Chater, President, Texas Woman's 
University 

Thomas Gonzales. President. Front Range 

Community College (CO) 
Franklyn G. Jenifer, President. Howard University (DC) 
James E. Lyons, Sr., President, Jackson State University (MS) 
Hoke L Smith, President, Towson State University' (MD) 
Niara Sudarkasa, President, Lincoln University (PA) 
Michael Timpane. President, Teachers College, 

Columbia University (NY) 

Class of 1994 

Jacquclyn M. Belcher. President. Minneapolis 

Community College (MN) 
Carol A. Cartwright, President, Kent State University' (OH) 
Joseph D. Duffey. President, The American University (DC) 
Thomas Ehrlich. President. Indiana University 
Claire Gaudiani, President. Connecticut College 
William R. Harvey, President, Hampton University (VA) 
Edward A. Malloy. CSC, President, University^ of 

Notre Dame (IN) 
Robert H. McCabe. President. Miami-Dadc Community 

CoUegc (FL) 'i 



Elected Officers of Associations — 
Ex officio for three-year terms: 

Ronald K. Calgaard, President, Trinity University 

(TX), Association of American Colleges 
John S. Keyser, President, Clackamas Community 

College (OR), American Association of 

Community Colleges 
John E. Van de Wetering, President, State 

University College of New York at Brockport 

(NY), American Association of State Colleges 

and Universities 
F. Sheldon Hackney, President, University of 

Pennsylvania, Association of American Universities 
Joseph A. O'Hare, SJ, President, Fordham 

University (NY), Association of Catholic 

Colleges and Universities 
Albert J. DiUlio, SJ, President, Marquette University 

Association of Jesuit Colleges arui Universities 
Anita Pampusch, President, College of St. Catherine (MN), 

Council of Independent Colleges 
Henry Ponder, President, Fisk University (TN), 

National Association for Equal Opportunity in 

Higher Education 
Dorothy Ann Kelly, OSU, President, College of New 

Rochelle (NY), National Association of 

Independent Colleges and Universities 
Donald C. Swain, President, Universit>' of Louisville (KY), 

National Association of State Universities 

and Land-Grant Colleges 



Elected Officers of Associations — 
Ex offici j for one-year terms: 

Hugh L. Thompson, President, Washburn 
University of Topeka (KS), Council on 
Postsecoridary Accreditation 

Gary D Fenstermacher, Professor, University of 
Arizona,Collegc of Education, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

Phillip M. Grier Executive Director, National Association 
of College and Univeisity Attorneys (DO, Washington 
Higher Education Secretariat 
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